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Brian Aldiss 

An Introduction to 
The War of the Worlds 
>- 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, Anton van 
Leeuwenhoek, the son of a Dutch basket maker, ground his own lenses 
and constructed a microscope. Whereas Galileo had been surveying 
the stars and Isaac Newton had been measuring the Moon’s orbit, van 
Leeuwenhoek looked in the opposite direction, into the very small. 

There he made an alarming discovery. 

Observing a drop of water from a lake, he found it hill of living 
things, of “animalcules:” 

On these last I saw two little legs near the head, and two little 
fins at the hindmost end of the body. . . . And the motion of 
most of these animalcules in the water was so swift, and so 
various upwards, downwards, and round about, that ’twas 
wonderful to see. . . . 

At last, someone had discovered alien life! 

Long before the seventeenth century, the human mind was amply 
populated by hobgoblins of all kinds, and indeed still continues to be. 

Ghosts and vampires abound there. But to discover these minute and 
seemingly hostile animalcules in a drop of water was a new' and 
disquieting thing. Water! Water, the symbol of purity, infested with 
unimagined creatures! Peace of mind departs, and one more step 
towards our neurotic modern world is taken. 

The young H. G. Wells attended the biological laboratory of what 
was in 1884 known as the Normal School of Science. An echo of his 
learning experience sounds in the opening lines of his story, “The 
Stolen Bacillus:”: 

“This again,” said the Bacteriologist, slipping a glass slide 
under the microscope, “is a preparation of the celebrated 
Bacillus of cholera — the cholera germ.” 

The ubiquity of “germs” as an idea took hold on Wells’s mind. 

Herbert George Wells was born in 1866, of lower middle class Dear Gene, 
parents w'ho ran a china shop in Bromley, in Kent. At the age of seven, Thank you so much for the three answers. It’s always been the job 

young Bertie broke his leg and was laid up for weeks. Sympathy and of the straight man to ask questions, step back and listen to the answers 
books came his way. He said, “This fall was one of the luckiest events and the roar of the crowd, accept the applause at the end, and — I 
of my life.” learned recently, reading an article on Abbott and Costello — to take 

Although the population of Bromley increased from 20,000 to home 60% of the duo’s wages, because it was widely known among 
50,000 in the decades of the 1860s through the 1880s, it seems that comedians (atleast, if you listened to the straight men) that his was the 
none of the new inhabitants wanted to buy any china. The shop closed hard job. 

amid an increased urban sprawl that continues today. Let me throw' you an easy one to start with. 

Wells’s education included a spell under Thomas Huxley. Once There are lots of books out there with knights-in-armour, and 

he had won his hard-earned freedom, he moved ever onwards; dragons, and ogres and giants and faerie maidens and noble quests in 
through over a hundred books, w'e see him struggling with questions them. It’s a kind of cliche of the fantasy genre, 
of evolution, overpopulation, education, and the betterment With Knight you take all of these elements, strip them back until 

of mankind . they work, and build them up. What was the initial inspiration for the 

He became a leading contributor to the Sankey Declaration of the w'orld you created? And the child-hero who’s going to have to learn 
Rights of Man, which later formed part of the charter of the United its rules? 

Nations. When the U.N. General Assembly held its first session in Your Jake Thackray CDs arrived here today. With luck they will 
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Dear Neil, 

I’m anxious to get our interview under w'ay, so I’ve decided to 
answer your first three questions before you ask them. (You can work 
out the questions at leisure.) 

1 . Although I considered placing The Knight in the universe of 
The Book of the New Sun , I soon saw that there were too many dragons. 

2. The Knightis to some degree autobiographical, as all my books 
are. For example. Able falls off a horse. I have done that myself. One 
is encouraged to remount as soon as possible, but not by the horse. 

3. 1 do in fact own a sword. It is possible, as you say, that it is under 
some subtle, obscure spell. That might account for a few of the things 
that go on around here. 

Are these satisfactory? I can elaborate on my replies if you wish, 
but they are certain to get worse. 

Gene 
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The Knight at the Door 

continued from page 1 
leave here tomorrow. . . . 

Neil 

Dear Neil, 

If we get paid, you are welcome to 60%. More. 

Should I begin emails “H-e-e-c-y, Nee-ILL!”? 

This is going to sound silly, but I wanted reality. I didn’t want to 
write a book based on modern fantasy at all. I wanted to imagine the 
kind of fantasy world someone in the eleventh century might have 
imagined. Dragons, yes, because they believed they were real 
creatures. The Aelf to get away from all the cutesy images of elves. 
Giants like the one David killed — big, thick limbed, lumbering men, 
men who stood to us the way the larger dinosaurs would stand to 
lizards and birds. Knights began training in their teens, as squires, so 
I brought in a brave, tough American kid of about that age. 

How about if we just skip the hard ones? 

Thank you again for the CDs. Take 80%. 

Gene 

I suspect that’s why it feels so fresh — it’s not a never-never land, 
but somewhere that feels like a magical look at the real eleventh 
century. Apart from falling off horses, did you have to do a lot of 
research? Did you plunder old histories and books on armour? Did you 
go to Malory or de Troyes? 

And were there places where you found the gulf between a 
thousand years ago and now meant that there were places you couldn’t 
comfortably go in a tale for today’s audience? 

The troubling realpolitik of the last sequence of the book, as the 
beautiful young princess is heading for a fate worse than death, with 
everyone around her — including her — understanding just what’s 
happening, is an obvious place where one feels that we’re in a real story, 
not a comforting fantasy. 

What do you feel the function of “high fantasy” is? And is this a 
“high fantasy”? 

A copy of Sandman: Endless Nights arrived today and has been 
scribbled on and will also make its way to you. Endless Knights would 
have been more appropriate, of course. 

n 

Dear Neil, 

No, I didn’t do a lot of research. I did read some history, particularly 
specialized history, medieval soldiers, medieval horses, and the like — 
basically things I had gotten interested in while researching Ancient 
Greece. I didn’t intend to present any kind of picture of the eleventh 
century', not even a sanitized one. I borrowed bits here and there. I’ve 
read a little Malory (but not de Troyes) and a good deal of Arthurian 
stuff, much of it modern. I simplified greatly, because the complexities 
of that period require a narrow field in fiction — one ends up writing 
about the expulsion of the Moors or whatever. Someone will say now 
that Arthur was not eleventh century'. I know. I know. 

Lady Idnn isn’t really a princess, of course. She’s the daughter of 
a baron, though her family was royal only a few generations back, as 
her father is much too fond of telling people. 

Literature is not physics. Its laws and definitions change and mean 
various things to various people. The Knight is high fantasy as I 
understand the term. The function of high fantasy (for me) is to give 
us hope and inspire us to courage. It rarely succeeds, I would say; but 
now and then it docs, and thus it is worth doing. Someone said that 
Lancelot was the kindest man that ever struck with the sword. That’s 
a part of it, too. There are many others. 

Thank you for Sandman: Endless Nights. It was very good of you 
to think of me. Have I ever thanked you for consenting to do this? I 
should have, and if I have I would like to do it again. Thank you, Neil. 
Very, very' much. 

Gene 

You’ve divided the tale of The Wizard Knight into two books, 
Knight and Wizard. Knighthzs just come out, and Wizard, the second 



half of the book, will be published next year, I hope. 

Why did you decide to publish it in this way? What are the 
advantages? Apart from readers coming up to you with huge sad puppy- 
dog eyes, asking when the rest of the story will appear, of course? 

n 

PS: Don’t thank me. This is fun. I’d do it even if Patrick wasn’t 
giving me thousands and thousands of . . . oh. Oh that’s right. He’s 
not. Well, I’m doing it anyway. And will be keeping the full 80% of my 
nothing. 

Dear Neil, 

One advantage, one I hope eventuates, is that readers will write 
plaintive letters to Tor’s world-renowned publisher, Tom Doherty, 
asking that the next book be published at once. I don’t know how 
many letters it will take, but a hundred ought to be about right. I doubt 
that any author likes the long delay between sale and publication. 

Another hoped-for advantage is that The Wizard is the stronger 
book. Or at least, I believe it is. You’re a better judge. I hope that book 
will send readers who missed The Knight back to get it. You must also 
bear in mind that both these are long books, substantially longer than 
the average novel. Put them in one set of boards, and you’d have a 
package many people would find daunting. 

Gene 

It seems that with each of your books, especially the ones narrated 
by an “I,” y'ou get to reconfigure the idea of the unreliable narrator. 

Peace and The Fifth Head of Cerberus gave us narrators who, 
respectively, left out things you need to know to realise where the 
ghosts are hiding and who change identity half-way through. 

Severian from The Book of the New Sun forgets nothing, and does 
not lie, but will omit crucial things. Latro, from the “Soldier” 
sequence, will never lie to us, but cannot remember more than a day’s 
worth of events: If he does not write it down, it will be lost to us. 

Now our hero is a boy, whose memories of the events that took 
him to this world have been taken from him, writing this down for his 
brother (and leaving out anything his brother would already know). 
He’s painfully honest, but is often looking in the wrong direction 
when things happen and is giving us adult events from a child’s 
perspective. . . . 

And I suppose that’s a long way around of trying to ask about your 
narrators and about Able in particular. What were the challenges of 
writing the story of Able from his perspective? Did you ever long to be 
able to simply say, “Now, this is what Able does not know . . .”? 

n 

Dear Neil, 

My answer will be shorter than your question, I’m afraid. 

Writing Able gave me two challenges, one new, the other older 
but difficult. The first was to show him surprised by his sudden 
adulthood without overdoing it. It’s something most of us face, of 
course; maturity comes suddenly or doesn’t come at all. We have to 
learn to be the new us, and since we are grown up now we don’t want 
to make a show of it. The second was getting his speech patterns right. 
He had learned formal speech in Aelfrice; but he was never entirely 
comfortable with it, and tended to lapse into the pattern he had 
brought from the Middle West. 

It’s always hard to get information across in the way it should be 
gotten across; I had to do it, just the same, because the way 
information is conveyed is generally more important than the 
information itself. 

Gene 

Having done a question much longer than your answer, I’m 
going to throw a short one at you. 

Who were your favourite characters in Knight , and why? 

Dear Neil, 

You loaded the dice by asking why. You ingenious fiend! 

Abie himself, for his fierce independence, high ambition, and 
secret sorrows. For knowing what he wanted and going for it. He was 
the kind of character he said Arnthor was (u'hen he had studied 
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Arnthor’s face on the coin). Of course he didn’t know it. 

Mani, because he was always a cat. He could talk well and was quite 
diplomatic when he wanted to be. But alu ays a cat, first and foremost: 
a good friend untroubled by ethics and ever ready to seize the day. He 
was also great fun to write. You had a cat in Coraline , so you know. 

Idnn for being who she was, a poor, aristocratic girl with a stiff 
upper lip doing her duty for family and throne though dreaming of 
something else, anything else, because anything would be better. Her 
friend Gaynor is her opposite in many ways, and I liked that, too. But 
she’s in The Wizard. 

Gene 

So far, they’re my favourite characters as well. And I know what 
you mean about cats. 

When I was 211 bought a copy of The Shadow of the Torturer 
in paperback. 

Couldn’t get through the first chapter. Then, eight months later 
I picked it up again, and either the book had changed or I had, and I 
was entranced. The Claw of the Conciliator was one of the first 
hardback books I bought with my own money, from Dark They Were 
and Golden Eyed in St. Anne’s Place in Soho, because I couldn’t wait 
to find out what happened next. 

Knight has me feeling like that again. I can’t wait to find out what 
happens next. . . . 

Dear Neil, 

That’s great! It’s so great I can’t tell you how great it is. It’s 
WONDERFUL! 

And don’t w r e wish people could still buy books at Dark They 
Were And Golden Eyed. 

Gene 

That w'as, as Maddy [Gaiman] would say, so not a question, 
wasn’t it? 

You’ve started a new r Latro novel, your first in many years. From 
your comments it sounds like one of those wrestling-a-bear novels 
(Some days you’re on top. Some days the bear is.) Knight went 
through many drafts and feels as if it’s been honed, like a good knife. 
Was it easy writing? Was it pleasurable writing? 

n 

Dear Neil, 

No, that was great stuff about your reading The Shadow of the 
Torturer. I’d much rather have that than questions. 

All my books are bears in first draft. Certainly The Knight was. 
The first draft was terrible, and when I finished it I had an 
unworkable kludge. 

(That’s an engineer’s mistake. A doctor can bury' his; an 
engineer’s sit out back and rust at him.) 

The second draft was often fun, mostly because I knew it was 
getting better. The third and fourth drafts were very pleasant. I don’t 
know if four is “many drafts” but to the best of my memory that’s 
what it got. 

Gene 

Dear Gene, another small, loaded question. 

Knight is unlike anything else you’ve written. (Yes, there are 
congruences. That the character is handed the cord of his fate at the 
beginning, and uses it as a bowstring, is a perfectly Wolfean thing. That 
his dog is, sometimes, at night and when necessary, at least part Wolf 
is another. But it’s new territory'.) 

What drives you to keep moving? To explore new genres and ways 
of storytelling? 

n 

Dear Neil, 

I’m not sure how unlike it really is. 

Well, anyhow, I don’t see the point in telling the same story over 
and over. Neither do you, obviously — you could be asked this 
question every bit as easily, and you’d answer it better. As you know, 
you can’t interest readers unless you’re interested yourself. This is the 



law of the blue bunny rabbit: If the author doesn’t care what happens 
to the blue bunny, the kid won’t care what happens to the blue bunny. 

Besides, it’s far easier to write if you become fascinated by the 
characters and their story. (You know all this, Neil. Why are you asking 
me?) You sit down thinking wow! What happens next!?! And it’s fun. 

They pay us to do this? 

Gene 

Yup. I do know it. But that’s why this is an interview. We can do 
the stuff in interviews they tell us not to do in author school, ranging 
from “Tell me again about why the aliens are attacking us, 
doctor . . .’’to conversations that start “As you know, Janet, in 2011 
when the World Government declared all extradimensional 
exploration to be off-limits, many of the world’s leading scientists 
retreated into the so-called Heinlein Zone, and pretended to be 
enormous mutated turnips.” 

I haven’t asked you how you started writing, or even whether you 
still start writing at 5:00 am, though. 

So. It’s a hundred years from now, and you’re dead and I’m dead, 
and we’re all pretty much forgotten, and a teenager is exploring a 
musty old book dump, and she finds a copy of Knight , and takes it out 
into the sunlight and sits under a tree, and starts to read. Probably she 
has an apple or two to eat. Where do you hope Knight and Wizard will 
take her . . . ? 

n 

Dear Neil, 

To a country where honor, courage, and fidelity actually mean 
something. The whole knightly ideal came into being because the 
fighting was so close. Ordinary people saw who defended the castle 
and who hid in the wine cellar, who went for the enemy while his 
followers, \\ ell, actually followed instead of doing all the fighting for 
him. Communities were small; everybody knew how everybody else 
behaved. I want her to see what those qualities can mean to the person 
who has them and to those around him. 

Gene 

That’s really cool. And, for want of a better word, noble. 

And if someone reads and loves the two volumes of The Wizard 
Knight , which of your books would you send them to next? 

n 

Dear Neil, 

That would depend on who it was and why they liked The 
Wizard Knight. Soldier of the Mist might be nice. So might The 
Shadow of the Torturer. 

Gene 

We left out the stuff about how reading The Knight will make you 
lose weight, conquer the property market and improve your golf 
swing, but they can always put that in themselves and pretend it was 
me that said it. 

n 

PS: Thanks Gene. That was much too much fun. 

Dear Neil, 

One of the chief benefits is that it permits me — I have read it too, 
you see — to pick my teeth with the big toe of my left foot. 

The WizardWAX enable the right foot. We can talk about that then. 

Gene 

Actually, before I wrap up, three last questions. 

1 ) Did you ever think about setting The Knightm the world of The 
Book of the New Sun? 

2) Is it autobiographical? 
and 

3) Do you own a sword? If you do, is it enchanted? 

Neil $>- 



Neil Gaiman lives in Menominee, Minnesota. Gene Wolfe lives in 
Barrington, Illinois. 
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Two Views: The Knight by Gene Wolfe 

New York: Tor Books, 2004, $25.95 he; 430 pages 



I. reviewed by Lawrence Person 

Well, what do we have here? 

We know what it lookslike. All the signs arc there. It’s called The 
Knight, it’s part one of The Wizard Knight series, and it has a knight 
and a dragon on the cover. (As Inspector Clouseau might note, a 
pattern begins to emerge.) It features a quest, and magic, and sword 
fights. It has fairies and giants and ogres and griffins. In short, it looks 
for all the world like yet more Extruded Fantasy Product, still 
another in a long line of EFP copies of copies of copies of The Lord 
of the Rings, another triumph of product over originality, of 
marketing over art. 

However, there’s one minor flaw in this otherwise airtight 
theory, one tiny irreconcilable inconsistency: the name “Gene Wolfe” 
on the cover. Which means that it can’t be EFP, because Gene Wolfe 
can no more produce unimaginative hackwork than I can jump over 
the moon. Which leaves us the question: What, then, is it? 

In the animal kingdom, there is a phenomena know as “aggressive 
mimicry,” where predators appear as their prey’s favorite food. It 
appears that the wily Wolfe has crafted this novel to ensnare unwary EFP 
readers, all the better to assail them with a work many orders of 
magnitude richer and stranger than their usual fare. It’s as if Wolfe 
had taken a particularly threadbare carpet, unraveled it, and then woven 
an amazing tapestry from those singularly unpromising materials. 

It’s hard to provide a summary of the plot because so much 
happens so quickly. The protagonist starts out, very briefly, as a boy in 
our world, but chases a cloud castle into Mythgarthr, one of several 
linked higher and lower worlds. He meets an old woman at a spinning 
wheel ( hmmmm ), who bestows upon him the name of “Able of the 
High Fleart” (by which he is known for the rest of the book), a magic 
bow, and some ambiguous prophecy, and reveals that the Aelf “have 
sent you with the tales of their wrongs, and their worship.” He meets 
and is befriended by Bold Berthold, a battered, eccentric hermit who 
hails him as his brother Able and tells how he fought the fierce 
angrborn giants. Shortly thereafter he meets Sir Ravd, who so 
impresses him that he resolves to become a knight himself. Then he is 
seduced, quite willingly, by Disiri, Queen of the Aelf, who transforms 
his body overnight into that of a powerful man, then sets him looking 
for the sword Eterne. 

And all of this happens (more or less) in the first sixty pages. 
Over the course of the novel, Able does indeed succeed , after many 
triumphs and tragedies, in making himself into a knight. Though the 
two novels are otherwise radically different, there is something 
reminiscent of John Crowley’s Engine Summer here, in that Rush 
succeeds in his goal of becoming a saint but by a much stranger 
means than he could ever envision. The path Able takes to his goal 
turns out to be anything but linear, taking him through strange 
byways, some ofwhich seem to loop back on each other, as he collects 
ever stranger companions. And I haven’t even mentioned his 
encounters with the dragon Setr, who’s both more and less than he 
seems, or the Aelf sea-goddess Kulili, who Able promises to fight but 
doesn’t (just yet, anyway), or the angel by the pool. It’s a novel filled 
with wonders both awe-inspiring and sublime. 

The Knight echoes Wolfe’s previous masterpieces in unexpected 
ways. Able, like Patera Silk in The Book of the Long Sun, is a truly good 
man (or at least a boy in the shape of a man), always striving to do 
the right thing, to be true to his word, and to show fairness to all, no 
matter how difficult the task or how murky the moral clarity of the 
situation. (This does not, however, prevent him from launching a 
preemptive strike against a certain dungeon keeper.) Conversely, the 
plot feels much more like Severian’s episodic journey in The Book of 
the New Sun, with six and a half pages of dramatis personae Able 
encounters. Structurally it most resembles The Book of the Short Sun, 
with many revealing conversations transcribed almost verbatim, 
while other scenes, ones which would almost certainly pad out an 
EFP volume well beyond a thousand pages, are told only glancingly 
or elided entirely. Wolfe continues to explore just how much and 



what parts of a talc can be excised while not only leaving the 
overarching structure intact but also making it stronger. (Of course, 
he’s been doing this for a long time, as witnessed by The Fifth Head 
of Cerberus .) The fact that he succeeds so brilliantly is a source of 
constant wonderment to his peers (if, at this stage of the game, Wolfe 
can even be said to have peers). 

The problem with reviewing a Gene Wolfe novel is, at the very 
least, two-fold. First, the sheer depth of his cleverness and his 
absolutely masterful grasp of writing technique means that even his 
fellow writers don’t know how he does it. We stand there agape, 
sputtering “Did you see that? Did you see how he pulled that rabbit 
out of his hat with such effortless grace?” and completely unable to 
explain to the casual reader what it was he did and why it’s so 
impossibly impressive. (This frustration led Patrick O’Leary to pen 
“The Wizard of the Ineffable; or, I Tried to Analyze Gene Wolfe and 
All I Got Was This Lousy T-Shirt.”) Moreover, the transparent clarity 
of his prose means that we’ve looked in every nook and cranny of the 
hat, his suit, and the area under the stage, and Wolfe still pulls that 
rabbit out of nowhere. Second, when we do catch a glimpse of just how 
the master magician works, more often than not we can’t tell you. If 
we revealed how page 92 so subtly foreshadows the heartbreaking 
revelation on page 401, it would spoil it for you. 

However, since this is an unabashed fantasy novel, I can 
highlight just how cunningly he employs one of that genre’s hoariest 
devices, namely Plot Coupons. As David Langford pointed out, 
many fantasy novels are constructed by having the hero assemble his 
collection of plot coupons (the Magic Sword of Hurngron the 
Strong, the Magic Boots of Gwyyyarth the Swift, the Magic Enema 
Bag of Melvar the Constipated, etc. ), which are then mailed off to the 
author for an ending. Though Wolfe has a couple of nominally 
traditional plot coupons in the form of a magic bow and sword, he’s 
provided an exceptionally novel twist by crafting his plot coupons in 
the form of living beings. Over the course of The Knight, Able 
assembles a fantastic entourage of followers that includes, at any 
given point, a human retainer, a pair of shape-changing Aelf maidens, 
an ogre, and even a talking dog and cat. But in addition to each 
offering valuable help at important points, they also provide fully 
realized characters and unexpected obligations Able must struggle to 
fulfill. And while talking animals are frequently the bane of many 
novels, Wolfe displays an uncommon mastery over them. 
(Remember Oreb in the Long and Short Sun-, Gylf the talking dog 
isn’t quite as endearing as Oreb, but he’s good enough.) In short, 
what might have been simple plot devices in the hands of a lesser 
writer actually deepen the novel. 

Which, of course, is the point. 

For all Wolfe’s impressive skill at using the tropes and 
structures of traditional fantasy while re-employing them in 
entirely original ways, there arc still things that may make the book 
difficult sledding for traditional fantasy fans. Many might find 
themselves at sea during those first sixty pages, with so much going 
on and distinct gaps in linking material. Of course, for Wolfe fans, 
puzzling out those gaps is part of the reward, with many mysteries, 
such as exactly how the differing worlds of Aelfrice, Skai, 
Mythgarthr, etc. connect (here Michael Andre-Druissi’s 
descriptions of the Kabalistic underpinnings of The Book of the New 
Sun in Lexicon Urthus may be of use), still unexplained. And there’s 
a whole volume left to go, which presumably tells how Able 
becomes the Wizard Knight of the series title. I suspect that things 
will get much darker before the tale is done. 

Halfway through, it is impossible to predict where The Wizard 
Knight will rank among Wolfe’s works. It does not yet show signs 
of reaching the heartbreaking, pitch -perfect conclusion of The Book 
of the Short Sun. But the journey still has a way to go, and I have no 
doubt that there will be more miracles and wonders before 
it’s donc.yfe*- 



Lawrence Person lives in Austin, Texas. 
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II. reviewed by Dan’l Danehy-Oakes 

The Kid Who Lost America 

More years ago than I care to admit, during my horrible sixth 
grade year, I was home sick with the flu. My dad stopped at the 
bookstore on the way home from work and bought me some books he 
thought I’d like. He had an uncanny sense of my still-forming tastes: 
The pile included, as I recall, a collection by Asimov, a copy of Stranger 
in a Strange Land , and the then-new Ballantine paperback of The 
Fellowship of the Ring. 

I liked all of them, but it was the Tolkien that got to me. Two days 
later, I asked — no, demanded — that he stop and get the other two 
volumes on his way home. I had to read the rest of the story, and I had 
to read it now. During the remaining six months of that horrible year, 
I must have read The Lord of the Rings ten times. 

From that long-ago day to this, no book has grabbed me quite that 
way. There have been other books that I’ve reread, even multiple times, 
but not in such a short time, and certainly not with that obsessive desire. 
There’s a part of me that has never quite left Middle Earth. 

No book has grabbed me quite that way until now, until Gene 
Wolfe’s The Knight. I honestly can’t tell you how many times I’ve read 
it already. At least three, maybe five, it depends on how you count. I’ve 
gone back and reread a few parts a dozen times by now. 

Now, I stand behind nobody in my admiration of Wolfe’s 
previous major works. There isn’t a one ofthem that I haven’t enjoyed, 
and enjoyed more on rereading. One of the hallmarks of Wolfe’s 
fiction is that the reader doesn’t really know what it’s about until after 
finishing it, thinking about it for a while, and then going back and 
puzzling through the easily missed lines that tell the truth of the 
matter. His books have heart, but they appeal to the head at all levels. 
They’re puzzleboxes, but any demons — or angels — they summon will 
come from the reader. 

But none of Wolfe’s multipart novels has done this to me. I was 
perfectly happy chewing over each volume of the various “Sun” series, 
waiting for the next. Not so with The Knight. It got me where I live. 
I’m besotted with the characters, with the landscape, with the sheer 
verbal magic. Yes, the head-stuff is still there, and I’ll get to it, but the 
book appeals fully to the heart as well. This is a get-down adventure 
story, the sort of thing that totally involves you, keeps you up at night 
thinking, “Oh, just one more chapter . . .” 

I can’t even pretend to impartiality in reviewing. I’m completely 
besotted. It really is that good. 
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The Knight is a chivalric romance, but one so intricate as to 
defy synopsis. 

Our hero is a young American (“just a kid,” as he repeatedly tells 
us) who transgresses, all unknowing, one of Faerie’s incomprehensible 
rules: He cuts the wrong tree. As a result, he wanders into a strange 
world — or rather, a strange set of worlds. An “old lady with too many 
teeth,” who sits spinning in a cave, gives him a new name. Able of the 
High Heart. She also makes a few dark prophecies and sends him out 
to fend for himself. Coming out of her cave, he has a vision of a knight, 
who quickly vanishes. 

Moving out into his new world. Able begins to meet good people 
and bad. There are Scaur and Sha, fisherfolk who treat him well. Bold 
Berthold, who claims to be his brother. Sir Ravd, “the best knight I 
ever saw,” his examplar of courage and chivalry throughout the book. 
A somewhat-mysterious interlude with a queen of the Aelf (elves) 
leaves him in the body of a man but still a boy inside. Given this body, 
he declares himself a knight and sets out to prove it. 

From this point on, plot summary is somewhere between 
impossible and useless. I’ve already skipped half a dozen vital incidents 
and probably as many other whose significance I haven’t yet picked up. 
(I mean — try summarizing the plot of The Shadow of the Torturer , or 
even Dune , without sounding ridiculous.) The story is both complex 
and episodic, and the book’s 430 pages are filled to bursting with 
character and incident, landscape and adventure. Because the episodes 
are related to each other, not only thematically but causally, the 
complexity is recursively intensified. Such a novel behaves like a 
tapestry, one where every thread is vital to the whole, because every' 



thread depends on all the others. 

It is, as I said, a chivalric romance. But Wolfe’s method has for 
many years been to take the materials of a standard form and rework 
them to something new, something that serves his own purposes. He 
keeps the form and remakes it. Glancing at this particular romance 
then, one sees the standard shape of a quest, a journey with many side 
trips. One sees bandits and knights and ladies fair, enemies and 
followers and enemies who become followers, giants and flesh-eaters, 
ogres and griffins, and (of course) a dragon or two. Adventures on sea 
and on land and underground; jousting, battles, archery contests. And 
none of them is what they would be in Thomas Malory or Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, or, more modern, in T. H. White or Mercedes Lackey. 

Wolfe’s well-known technique of leaving lacunae between 
chapters, an exercise for the interested reader as it were, adds further 
to the complexity. Generally the gaps arc not as mystifying as those in 
the Sun books, and Able is less obtuse about them (the Narrator of the 
Short Sun books in particular often seems to be utterly unaware that 
he has left any), but the technique allows Wolfe to compress his work 
further, by implying crucial incidents without taking the space to 
narrate them. And there are almost seventy chapters here. 

The 430 pages of The Knight contain as much plot, as many 
characters, as much incident and color and stuff as the first four 
volumes of most popular fantasy trilogies. To try to summarize, then, 
would amount to little more than a list of “my favorite bits.” Even such 
a list could go on for page after page, but I can’t forbear mentioning 
two characters: Gylf and Mani, the dog and cat, respectively, who 
become Abie’s followers. Wolfe has written talking animals into his 
stories before, usually with extremely limited success. (Even Oreb, one 
of the best characters in the Long Sun books, is damaged by an over- 
cute speech pattern.) With Gylf and Mani, Wolfe has at last created 
critters that talk the way dogs and cats would talk if they could. 

Gylf, returning from a hunt: “Rabbits. Best I could do” (290). 
Gruff and nearly monosyllabic. Barking, in short. 

Mani: “Ingratitude is my lot in life, and I became reconciled to it 
a long time ago” (320). Sleekly formed sentences. 

Can it get better than this? 

It can. 
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What makes it all work is the personality of Able of the High Heart. 
While he is perhaps a bit too insistent, at times, on his being “only a kid” 
inside, he’s the most likable protagonist Wolfe has ever offered. He’s 
everything a True Knight should be, but with a deep humility that keeps 
him from becoming a vainglorious bore. He’s aware of his gifts and of 
their worth, but he never once falls into the trap of believing that their 
worth is his own. (“To tell you the truth, I don’t believe there’s a knight 
in Sheerwall Castle that would hesitate to cross swords with me . . .” 
[220].) He is, in the very' best sense, a simple man. 

Abie’s simplicity is vital to the story’s working, because the world 
in which he displays his character is remarkably complex, combining 
(at least) Norse and Christian and Celtic and Babylonian elements. 

The world in which the main action takes place is called 
“Mythgarthr,” a variant spelling of the Norse Midgard and the 
ultimate root of Tolkien’s name “Middle Earth.” But the name 
implies also the garth (enclosure) of myth. 

Mythgarthr is the world of mortal men and as well-realized as any 
fantasy w'orld I can recall. The people Able encounters clearly have 
lives and livelihoods and don’t seem (as characters in bad fantasies so 
often do) to exist purely for the purpose of providing the hero with 
what gamers call “an encounter.” Though it isn’t presented in detail, 
there are clearly a social structure, an economy, and an ecology in 
which the people exist and the events take place. 

Much of the action takes place in a kingdom called Celidon, 
surrounded by enemies. To one side lies Jotunland, home of the 
Angrborn or frost giants; on the other live the goblinish Osterlings, 
who eat man-flesh to regain the humanity they have lost. 

The world Mythgarthr is related, hierarchically, to a set of (at 
least) six other worlds. Though no World-Ash is mentioned, the 
cosmology' is recognizably derived from the Norse Eddas. 

Below Mythgarthr is Aelfrice, the world of the Aelf. Here time 
moves differently; an hour spent in Aelfrice may be a week in 
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Mythgarthr. Able spends significant time in Aelfrice, and a short time 
in the world below it, Muspel, home of dragons. We know that there 
is one more world, not named in the text (though named in the map 
of the worlds provided), beyond Muspel. 

Above Mythgarthr is Skai, where the Valfather gathers warriors in 
his sky-castle. Above Skai is Kleos, and above that another world 
unnamed in the text where, it appears, One lives alone — later Norse, 
then, when the influence of monotheism was beginning to creep in; 
the cosmos of the later Edda or of Beowulf. We can guess who lives in 
the unnamed upper and lower worlds. As if to make the point clear, 
Able meets one resident of Kleos, a winged fellow named Michael. 

This is another of Wolfe’s favorite techniques: He has taken the 
cosmology of a pre-Christian people and embedded into a larger 
context in which the Christian cosmology holds, or seems to, a ploy 
that doubtless owes much to the cosmology Tolkien created for his 
Middle Earth. 

(The reader will have noticed that I can’t keep from mentioning 
Tolkien. This is irritating to me as a reviewer, because comparing every 
fantasy book published to The Lord of the Ringshas moved beyond bad 
cliche to simply meaningless. Nonetheless, it can’t be helped, because 
Tolkien gives us the common vocabulary' we need to talk about high 
fantasy and subcreation.) 

Wolfe has used this ploy repeatedly — probably most spectacularly 
in the Long Sun books, which take place in a perfect Gnostic universe, 
surrounded by the real one, with its true God (the Outsider); but he 
also used this cosmology in There Are Doors and the Soldier books. 

Celidon is ruled by a king named Arnthor, of mystical birth, who 
has a sister named Morcaine and a possibly demonic half-brother 
named Setr . Arnthor’s kingdom is largely run for him by his barons and 
knights, following a rule of honor and chivalry not unlike that of the 
great medieval romances. He is married to a queen Gaynor. In short, 
what we have here is a vision of King Arthur as he might have been 
without Christianity. (This leaves unanswered, or rather unasked, the 
question of whether a chivalric code of honor would in fact have been 
any kind of likely in a non-Christian world — compare the code of the 
samurai — but let that lie.) 

Able appears never to have read a book of mythology, romance, 
or religion in his life, and recognizes neither the Norse nor the 
Arthurian world; he doesn’t even recognize the archangel. One need 
not be surprised, then, that he doesn’t recognize Kulili, whom he is 
fated to fight for the future of Aelfrice, as a Babylonian chaos- monster. 
The experienced Wolfe reader, though, is left to wonder about this 
fight (which has not yet happened as The Knight closes). For if the 
overarching cosmology is Christian, and it surely must be, then Kulili 
is beyond human fighting. One of the key themes of the Old 
Testament, ranging (at least) from Genesis to Job, tells how r Yahweh 
defeats these monsters to establish the order of creation and keeps 
them alive (in the sea) to wrestle with. 
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So we come to the subject ofWolfe’s recurring themes, and with 
that subject, the speculations that inevitably follow the publication of 
a new Wolfe book. 

There are, by my count, two pitched battles in The Knight. One of 
these is completely unnarrated, falling between two chapters; the other 
is seen only in a very local way. Much more, Able fights alone or with 
one or two allies, against monsters, brigands, the odd dragon, and 
generally emerges as victorious as you could ask for. Yet never do his 
victories come too easily; once at least he is wounded near to death, and 
every battle is a struggle where he doesn’t know how things will turn out. 

But, really, the battles aren’t what the book is about. It’s about 
Abie’s struggle to become the knight he calls himself. It begins when 
Sir Ravd tells him what a knight is: 

A knight is a man who lives honorably and dies honorably, 
because he cares more for his honor than for his life. If his 
honor requires him to fight, he fights. He doesn’t count his 
foes or measure their strength, because those things don’t 

matter In the same way, he acts honorably toward others, 

even when they do not act honorably toward him. His word 
is good, no matter to whom he gives it. (41) 



From this moment in the book, Able struggles to live up to this 
definition, even though most of the knights he meets do not. 
Gradually he brings others to accept that he is a knight, and at the 
book’s climax he seems to meet the final requirement for 
knighthood — but, perhaps, too late. 

This gives us, perhaps, a hint of what The Wizard will be, largely, 
about. 

Among the other obvious themes, present in all Wolfe’s major 
work, are memory, names, and identity. No surprise, then, that in the 
first few chapters our narrator loses the memory of — apparently — 
several years, gains a new name, and finds himself in an unfamiliar adult 
body. Indeed, we never learn his original name. 

Wolfe also plays regularly with the problem of narration: Who is 
telling the story, and when? The Knight is nominally structured as a 
letter from Able to his brother — not Bold Berthold, but his brother in 
America, Ben. At some point, Abie’s letter suggests that Ben has made 
his way to the world of The Knight , but when or how remain a mystery. 
Knowing that Able has a brother, though, his name in Mythgarthr is 
fraught with possibilities: Could it be a pun on Abel, the victim of the 
first fratricide? Could it wo? be? And if so, we should remember that in 
Beowulf the monsters are said to be “children of Cain.” 

There is also the haunting, the nagging possibility that the whole 
thing is a fabulously detailed dream or hallucination. The fate-hag who 
gave Able his name also gave him a bowstring, which she cuts from the 
skein she endlessly spins. When he sleeps, it speaks to him, and he 
dreams the lives of those whose lives it was made from. Yet these 
dreams hint of an American hospital where a young man is lying 
wounded and unconscious. From this first volume, there’s no real 
reason to suppose that this is anything more than it seems, but Wolfe 
is a sly, a tricksy writer, and these details often prove the key to the 
“real” reality of his worlds. 
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I would not like to leave you with the impression that this is a 
perfect book. It isn’t, any more than The Lord of the Rings (or, more 
accurately. The Fellowship of the Ring by itself) is a perfect book. The 
gaps between chapters sometimes become less fascinating than 
annoying in a few cases — such as the battle with the Osterlings, 
which falls between chapters 18 and 19. This seems almost as if 
Wolfe decided to spare himself the effort of writing a difficult scene, 
then had the gall to have his narrator brag about it: 

Here is where I am going to make you mad. I know I am 
going to do it, and I do not like it, but I am. I am not going 
to tell you about the fight with the Osterling pirates. It still 
hurts, and it would hurt a lot worse if I had to write all about 
it. So I will not. That it happened is the main thing, and you 
already know that. We were only three days out of port. 

The other main thing is that I got stabbed. (122) 

This is the most blatant, but other lacunae are equally irritating. 

Then there is the matter of style. Wolfe strives to craft a new style 
for each book he writes — or, rather, for each narrator; so there is a 
constant style throughout the New Sun volumes, but several styles 
wander through the Short Sun. As the just-quoted passage 
demonstrates fairly well, Able of the High Heart tells his story in a 
voice somewhat flat of affect, using a lot of short, choppy sentences 
that manage to be slangy (“the other main thing”) without using any 
actual slang. One gets the feeling of an American teenager talking, but 
an American teenager of no particular time, one who doesn’t use any 
of the identifying tags of his generation. 

And Wolfe continues in a trend which first became painful in the 
Short Sun books, the creation of dialects that make his dialogue harder 
to read without contributing any real feel of local color. None of the 
dialects in The Knight are as outrageously annoying as Pig’s or the 
Dorpish tongue, but really: Why must peasants talk like idiots? Here’s 
a peasant describing an ogre: 

Quick, ta, Sar Able. . . . You watch out, sar. Don’ dink he’s 
slaw jus’ ’cause he’s sa big. He’s fas’, ’n he’ll hit wid his hands 
fas’. Slap ut ya, only dey don’ feel like no slaps. 

Uns, speaking here, is the worst of the bunch; but even Pouk — Abie’s 
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“man” and easily the most pleasant supporting character in the 
hook — speaks in a dialect full of elisions and verbs that refuse to 
match their subjects. 
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These arc mere quibbles, though, compared to the vast pleasure 
of this book. The only major flaw I find in it is that it ends on one of 
the most outrageous clifiTiangers since “Frodo w as alive, but in the 
hands of the Enemy”; and even this would be no flaw — no more than 
it is in The Two Towers — if it weren’t that the second volume isn’t even 
scheduled for publication yet. 

If you’re a Wolfe fan, you’ve probably already bought this book 
and been astonished by it. 

If you’re not, this is quite possibly the best place to start. Though 
The ICnighthzs its quota of puzzles and allusions, they’re less intrusive 



than in any book Wolfe has written since The Devil in a Forest , and this 
is a far, far better book than Devil. 

Some of the early notices I have seen have called The Knight a 
Young Adult novel. While I would have no hesitation about giving it to 
a fifteen-year-old (or an intelligent twelve-year-old), it certainly doesn’t 
appear to be written for them. The only facet of The Knightwhxch. might 
be a concession to a YA audience is the complete lack of explicit (or, 
indeed, really any) sexual content, and that seems at least as much a 
matter of appropriateness to the book and its narrator as appropriateness 
to any hypothetical target audience. The ideal audience for this book, 
then, is — aside from me! — anyone hungry for a solid fantasy novel, one 
that you don’t just toss aside and move on to the next one after reading. 
This one \\ ill stick to you for a long time. &>■ 



Dan 7 Danehy-Oakes lives in Alameda , California. 



Read This 

recently read and recommended by Henry Wessells 



Marian Engel, Bear (McClelland & Stewart, 1976; Godine, 2003). 
This is really quite some book. The protagonist is a rather cloistered 
librarian who journeys north to a remote islet and the octagonal 
house of the Colonels Car)', the first of whom built the folly and 
imported its library' in the 1830s, the last of whom was a woman 
named “Colonel,” and all of whom kept a bear. The librarian 
catalogues the library' for the Institute where she works — a 
succession of curious events deftly rendered — and follows the advice 
of the ancient Indian woman about how to get to know the bear, 
with startling consequences. A rich and brilliant book. (I wish to go 
on record as stating that I first learned of this book after completing 
“Ten Bears”; had I discovered Engel’s novel beforehand, I suspect 
I might never have completed the tale.) 

Julian Symons, Portraits of the Missing: Imaginary Biographies 
(Andre Deutsch, 1991). This one had somehow escaped me when 
I read through everything I could find by Symons a few years back. 
It is a collection of eight short biographies of fictional people, what 
the author calls characters who “never fitted into any of my crime 
stories.” The sketches prove to be interlinked and the boundaries 
between fact and fiction are sometimes ambiguous; equally of 
interest is the way a ninth fictional character emerges in the narrator, 
“unnoticed but omnipresent, and with his own personality 
implicitly conveyed. ... A similarly elusive figure offers fragments 
of real or imaginary autobiography here.” Good stuff by a novelist 
whose observations of mid- and late-twentieth-century British life 
and society make all his crime novels worth reading. 

Marshall McLuhan, The Mechanical Bride: Folklore of Industrial 
Man (Vanguard Press, 1951). McLuhan’s first book is provocative 
and more relevant than ever in its assessment of what makes America 
click and tick: “Art criticism is free to point to the various means 
employed to get the effect, as well as to decide whether the effect w'as 
worth attempting. As such, with regard to the modern state, it can 
be a citadel of inclusive awareness amid the dim dreams of collective 
consciousness.” Wow! McLuhan cites the rational detachment of 
the narrator of Poe’s “A Descent into the Maelstrom” as a guiding 
mode, a way “to set the reader at the center of the revolving picture 
. . . the action that is in progress and in which everybody is involved . ” 
From the “jazzy, ragtime discontinuity” of the score for the front 
page of The New York Times to market research to the cult of 
hygiene, the book’s “circulating point of view” offers an excellent 
critique of standardization and the contradictions inherent in 
American life. The chapter entitled “Woman in a Mirror” touches 
upon Picasso and the scientific writings of A. N. Whitehead, while 
examining an ad for Berkshire stockings, “[wjhich is to say, among 
other things, that there can be a symbolic unity among the most 
diverse and externally unconnected facts or situations. What more 



is there to say?” (In contrast. The Medium is the Massage [1967], 
non-linear and perhaps adventurous in its day, has not aged nearly 
so well. Its “inventory' of effects” has been superseded by any 
publication with a trace of post-modern design.) Without The 
Mechanical Bride > could there have been a New Wave in science 
fiction? Would J. G. Ballard have w'ritten those short stories? 

Bob Truluck, Saw Red (Dennis McMillan, 2003). DM produces 
beautiful, stylish books with harrowing contents that arc field 
reports from another dimension. Truluck’s tale of the consequences 
of a car theft and the grotesque abuse of trust from which it grew is 
a private eye novel from no ordinary mold. Truluck knows his genre 
roots: “I was clean, shaved, and nearly sober, and I didn’t give a shit 
w'ho knew it.” There might still be a few shreds of the Florida of 
Travis McGee left intact by the hurricane of time and residential 
development but Truluck’s detective, Duncan Sloan, operates in 
twenty-first-century real time. Saw Red is a tight and compelling 
book. Jim Nisbet’s The Price of the Ticket (2003) is appalling and 
similarly spot-on about the struggle for survival in San Francisco. I 
concede a fondness for private eye novels. DM’s authors are way 
better than most anyone else writing today. 

Jessica Abel, La Perdida (Fantagraphics Books, 2002-03, parts 1- 
3; part 4 forthcoming in 2004). A welldrawn graphic novel of the 
adventure of youth, a somewhat reckless but not ingenue 
protagonist, Carla, who travels from Chicago to Mexico, where she 
gets a job teaching English, falls in with clueless young guys and a 
funny aging communist, and avoids arrogant fellow expatriates. 
Believable characters, excellent visual detail of daily life, and a 
seemly hint of menace as the young lady comes within the orbit of 
the serious drug trade. Two best points: unflinchingly, Abel takes on 
the Burroughs/William Tell myth in the first part and reveals how 
bogus it is that any latter-day white kids should be fascinated by the 
sordid, tragic sequence; and how Carla’s skateboarding, net- 
connected brother comes in for a week and visits a Mexico City that 
is almost entirely foreign to her own experience. An excellent 
narrative of which I await the conclusion. 

AutobioGraphix, edited by Diana Schutz (Dark Horse Books, 
December 2003). An excellent anthology of autobiographical 
vignettes by artists both celebrated and rising: Sergio Aragones’s 
account of a book signing by Richard Nixon is hilarious, Will 
Eisner’s encounter with Bemelmans in the anteroom of a magazine 
art director is deft and moving. The contributions by other hands — 
especially Jason Lutes’s “Rules to Live By,” Linda Medley’s 
“Recess,” William Stout’s “Eyes,” and the editor’s “Tuesday Nights 
at the Jazz Club” — are rewarding and varied, with some beautiful 
juxtapositions of visual and verbal. 
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An Introduction to The War of the Worlds 

continued from page 1 

London in January of 1946, Wells was in his last months of life. He 
died peacefully on the 13th of August of that year. 

His creative powers had waned as his strength as a polemicist 
grew. In his early novels, these aspects are in balance, and never more 
so than in this present novel. The War of the Worlds. 

It was a part of Wells’s genius that he could invent things never 
before imagined. A character in one of Chekhov’s plays says, “We 
should show life neither as it is nor as it ought to be, but as we see it 
in our dreams.” It’s the Surrealists’ prescription and one at which 
Wells was good in his early days, until he began desiring to change the 
world — by force if necessary. We see a foreshadowing of this wish at 
the conclusion of the present volume, when the narrator tells us that 
the Martians have done much to “promote the conception of the 
commonweal of mankind.” 

But to say this is to begin at the end. To begin at the beginning, 
and at that magnificent paragraph with which War of the Worlds 
opens, here we find mention of “a man with a microscope” who 
might scrutinize “the transient creatures that swarm and multiply 
in a drop of water.” We shall find that this first reference, hardly 
cordial, to mankind as a whole is to be followed by many another 
unflattering description. 

I first came upon this novel at a youthful age, when I was not 
unfamiliar with the more conventional novels to which the term 
“classics” was applied. Among such novels were Robinson Crusoe , 
Oliver Twist , and Jane Eyre. But I do not recall any sentence which ever 
had such awesome effect on me as one sentence in that first paragraph 
of The War of the Worlds-. 

Yet across the gulf of space, minds that are to our minds as 
ours are to those of the beasts that perish, intellects vast and 
cool and unsympathetic, regarded this earth with envious 
eyes, and slowly and surely drew their plans against us. 

No Latinate long words here, designed to impress; the longest word 
is that readily comprehensible understatement of an adjective, 
“unsympathetic.” 

So the curtain comes up on the drama, and already the seeds of 
Wells’s clever denouement have been planted. 

The novel was published in hardcover in 1898, having been 
serialized in a popular magazine in 1 897, the year of a second Victorian 
jubilee and much British self-congratulation. 

The later decades of the nineteenth century had seen the 
popularity of the Sensation Novel, “read alike in drawing-room and 
kitchen.” Such novels might concern adultery' or bigamy, famous 
examples of both being Lady Audley } s Secret and East Lynn (wherein 
the famous line occurs, “Dead — and never called me mother!”). 
Something of the ubiquity of these novels was owed to the 1871 Bill 
to provide public elementary education for all. The Education Act 
marks the first time that the State assumed direct responsibility for 
general education. A new readership developed, open to the wonders 
of Mr. H. G. Wells. 

There are sensations more overwhelming than adultery, more 
terrible than bigamy. The sensations of warfare and societal change in 
which Wells trafficked also emerge in the late decades of the 
nineteenth century. 1871 alone brought Bulwer Lytton’s The Coming 
Race , Samuel Butler’s Erehwon, and Colonel George Chesney’s The 
Battle of Dorking. The latter pamphlet describes a German invasion of 
England. England, unprepared, is defeated by Germany. 

The story' created an immediate effect, popular and political. The 
device of future war, and sudden invasion, which exposes the 
unprepared nation to inevitable defeat, aroused fears and imitations 
everywhere. As Professor I. F. Clarke puts it in his invaluable book, 
Voices Prophesying War 1763—1984 , “Between 1871 and 1914 it was 
unusual to find a single year without some tale of future warfare 
appearing in some European country'.” 

But it is Wells’s master stroke to have the invaders arrive from 
another planet! No communication, no truce, is possible. The 



appearance on the stage of the hideous Martians, with their bad 
habits, decidedly' raises the stakes and gives the novel an almost 
mythopoeic strength. 

The War of the Worlds begins with portents in the sky above a 
peaceful England, with people going about their daily business. What 
some believe to be a meteor lies half-buried in a pit on the sandy 
common near Woking. They are mistaken. The supposed meteor is a 
cylinder, the top of which slowly unscrews. 

Onlookers gather. In chapter four, something emerges from the 
cylinder, something that “glistened like wet leather.” Wells makes sure 
we understand how repulsive the Martians are, without going into 
detail at this juncture. 

A delegation waving a white flag approaches the cylinder. The men 
are determined to communicate with their alien visitors. The Martians 
turn a heat ray on the delegation. All are killed. Now we understand how 
remorseless the Martians are, how little susceptible to reason. 

The narrator of the story' is at first alarmed; but when he gets home 
and sits down to a good meal, his mood improves. He believes the 
Martians are terrified, saying, “Perhaps they expected to find no living 
things — certainly no intelligent living things. . . .” 

People talk about the unusual event, but it does not make “the 
sensation that an ultimatum to Germany would have done.” By similar 
touches. Wells brings verisimilitude to his tale. 

A second cylinder arrives. 

Soon the peaceful English countryside is burning. The Martians use 
their heat ray. Perhaps with a nod towards The Battle of Dorking , the 
military' are slow to get into action. Things go steadily and satisfyingly 
from bad to worse. Church steeples tumble down. People hide in trenches 
and cellars. While composing this story', Wells was cy'ding round the area. 
“I completely wreck and sack Woking — killing my neighbors in painful 
and eccentric ways,” says he, with a certain sadistic relish. 

It is destructive. However, destruction was modish. D. H. 
Lawrence exclaims, “Three cheers for the man who invented poison 
gas.” And “Let all schools be closed at once,” while T. S. Eliot regrets 
the spread of education, which is “lowering our standards . . . 
destroying our ancient edifices. . . .” 

So why did Wells not call his novel The War of Woking*. Because 
his intentions were more grandiose than merely the ruination of 
Woking, desirable though that might be. 

The nameless narrator witnesses the destruction of Weybridge 
and Shepperton. Always, the machines are contrasted with that 
essentially English invention, the countryside. “The armoured 
Martians appeared, far away over the little trees, across the flat 
meadows that stretched towards Chertsey, and striding hurriedly 
towards the river.” 

And these machines take no more notice of the humans than 
would the humans of “a confusion of ants.” 

The narrator meets a curate. The curate, like the Artilleryman we 
meet later, is there merely to express a viewpoint; this is not really a 
characterization. But to my memory, the world of fiction was once 
populated with chinless wonders of vicars and curates; they' were 
popular Aunt Sally figures. 

Wells’s curate is there to express the helplessness of organized 
religion when faced with the invaders. 

“All the work — all the Sunday-schools — what have we 

done? . . . The end! The great and terrible day of the 

Lord!” ... 

“Be a man!,” said I. 

We learn that the narrator has a brother in London. The scene is 
thus enabled to shift to the city. Everything is calm there, a calm giving 
way gradually to excitement and anxiety. Fugitives begin to pour in 
from West Surrey. The Martians advance, and by chapter sixteen panic 
and disorder — how Wells hated disorder! — take over. There is “a swift 
liquidation of the social body.” 

We may ask ourselves today if something similar would take place, 
supposing al-Qaida launched bombs containing anthrax upon the 
capital. I asked my'self a similar question when, visiting the bookstall 
on Paddington station in World War II, I came upon a reprint of this 
novel; the jacket showed searchlight beams in the sky and flames 
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arising from the destroyed city. Some tears remain ever topical. 

The Martians are as remorseless as was the Luftwaffe. 

It is not necessary to relate what happens next; we can safely leave 
that to Mr. Wells. The question arises as to what was going on in the 
capacious mind of the author when he wrote about this wholesale 
destruction. The subject of colonialism emerges; the cruel treatment of 
the Tasmanians is mentioned. Wells was not alone in reflective mood. 
Rudyard Kipling’s poem, “Recessional,” was published in 1897. (“Lo, 
all our pomp of yesterday / Is one with Nineveh and Tyre. . . .”) 

More constantly on Wells’s mind was the question of over- 
population — long before this became a subject for common 
discussion. Thomas Malthus’s Essay on the Principle of Population was 
published in the last years of the eighteenth century. Malthus points 
out that whereas population increases in a geometrical ratio, 
subsistence increases only in an arithmetical ratio. An increasing 
number of people will go hungry. Such is a rule of nature. “And the 
race of man cannot, by any efforts of reason, escape from it. Among 
plants and animals, its effects are waste of seed, sickness, and premature 
death. Among mankind, misery and vice.” 

Although this stern judgment has been somewhat ameliorated by 
crop development and improved agricultural methods, Malthus still 
rules. And, as John Ruskin says in “Unto This Last,” “In all the ranges 
of human thought, I know none so melancholy as the speculations of 
political economists on the population question.” 

Later, when his amazing creativity was on the wane. Wells in his 
didactic mode devoted whole books to the question of over- 
population. In his A Modern Utopia , “degenerates” are prevented 
from breeding. The idiots, drug addicts, drunkards, and violent men 
are exiled on various islands and carefully policed. 

Wells is, of course, one of the most prodigal producers of utopias. 
In book after book, society' is overturned, eventually to develop a 
better and more orderly world. Perhaps we find such themes less 
convincing nowadays, after the ghastly regimes established in the 
middle decades of last century. In 1910, some years after the 
publication of War of the Worlds , Wells published the charming History 
of Mr. Polly. While embodying many aspects ofWells’s own earlier life, 
most notably Mr. Polly’s escape from drapery shops, the novel also 
contains a dream shared by many men of that time: escape from the 
captivity of shops to becoming a casual worker in a rural inn, owned 
by a pleasant woman and situated on the banks of an unsullied river. 
It is a form of one-man utopia, where Mr. Polly finds happiness at last. 

A pleasant variant on this scenario is played out in Nineteen 
Eighty-Four , where Orwell’s humble notion ofutopia is a private room 
and a girl to love. Mr. Polly’s utopia is of longer duration than that of 
Winston Smith. The mood had darkened by the nineteen -forties. 

This is a convenient place in which to say a word concerning some 
of the films made from Wells’s books. A charming movie of Mr. Polly 
was produced in Denham Studios in 1948, directed by Anthony 
Pelisier, with John Mills as an effective Mr. Polly and the endearing 
Megs Jenkins as the keeper of the Potwell Inn. It remains a fresh and 
delightful story?, with its reminders of an idyllic English countryside. 

Early in World War II, Carol Reed adapted Wells’s novel Kipps for 
the screen. Kipps, like Mr. Polly, escapes from the drapery business and 
goes up in the world. The film version was perhaps designed as a 
tribute to “The Little Man,” since little men were then busy laying 
down their lives for their country. If the results are not entirely 
successful, it may be that something ofWells’s attitude creeps in: a 
liking for the humble people of this world, of v hich he had been one, 
coupled with a distaste for their narrowness of mind. 

This attitude is in evidence in The Food of the Gods , where the 
grotesque giants who are early villains of the piece later become the 
heroes. A film version was made in 1975, where the screen is overrun 
by giant chickens. 

MGM made a version of The Time Machine in 1960, directed by 
George Pal. Two world wars go by before we reach the Morlocks. The 
machine itself is charming, but there is trouble with the Morlocks. All 
that made Wells’s novella intellectually stimulating — not least his 
pessimistic vision of the end of the world — is missing, and idle 
spectacle substituted. 

Several dreadful versions of The Island of Dr. Moreau have been 



made. There have also been many variants on the Invisible Man 
theme, none of them as powerful as director James Whale’s 
atmospheric 1933 version of Wells’s novel in black-and-white. 
Claude Rains played the Invisible Man. 

The most memorable Wells film is Alexander Korda’s ambitious 
production of Things to Come ( 1936), extensively adapted from the 
prolix The Shape of Things to Come. War in 1940 is predicted. Long 
afterwards, a pair of lovers arc shot by space gun into space, “among 
the stars.” Although implausible in parts, Things to Come is a dignified 
old galleon of a film, beached on the sands of time but still visitable and 
with fine incidental music. 

The War of the Worlds was filmed by George Pal/Paramount 
Productions and released in 1953. The opening is impressive. Sir 
Cedric Hardwickc, eminent member of the British contingent in 
Hollywood at the time, narrates much of the first paragraph of the 
novel against a starry? background. 

Woking gives way to Southern California. A square-jawed actor 
and a blank-laced actress provide a love affair. While the dialogue is 
plodding, the boomerang-shaped Martian war machines are 
attractive. It’s a noisy film, full of destruction. 

As we have seen, Wells’s cleric is contemptible. Director Byron 
Haskin transforms him into an heroic figure. Advancing towards the 
Martian front line, the heroic vicar chants, “Yea, though I walk 
through the Valley of Death, I will fear no evil” — when Pow /, he is 
wiped out. 

These films bear witness to a difference in British and American 
temperaments. The British like — or certainly did like — a pinch of 
melancholy to their dish, for flavor’s sake. The Americans prefer 
triumphant individualism, such as was propagated in science fiction by 
the Robert Heinlein/Isaac Asimov/John W. Campbell group of 
writers. This preference was shown even more clearly by the fate of 
War of the Worlds in the United States. 

The novel was run as a pirated serial in an American newspaper. 
Americans were not going to take the Martian invasion lying down. A 
journalist named Garrett P. Serviss wrote a kind of sequel to Wells’s 
novel, entitled Edison’s Conquest of Mars. 

Thomas Edison invents anti -gravity and a disintegrating ray and 
sets off with a whole fleet of spaceships to pulverize Mars. The evil 
Martians are wiped out. As is Wells’s lesson in humility. 

There were reasons other than Malthus’s essay on population to 
make a thinking man ofWells’s time somewhat down in the mouth. 
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There was, for example, William Thomson, Lord Kelvin’s remark on 
entropy: “Within a finite period of time past, the earth must have been, 
and within a finite period to come, the earth must again be, unfit for 
the habitation of man as at present constituted.” 

Wells had already reported on those bleak last days of the human 
race in The Time Machine. Now he was commenting on other theories, 
such as the theory of Laplace and his nebular hypothesis, that Mars was 
an older world than ours. 

In an article in a review published in 1896, Wells discusses the 
possibility of intelligent life on Mars. He states, “There is no doubt 
that Mars is very' like the Earth.” The statement was plausible before 
various NASA fly-bys had shown Mars to be a barren and inhospitable 
rock, bereft of life, bereft certainly of anything approaching intelligent 
bipeds or the umbrella- bearing public of Wells’s day. 

Wells was merely under an illusion shared by many who took an 
interest in matters astronomical at that period. We now know Mars to 
be not senile but merely inclement. But Wells’s view of Martian life is 
cleverly linked with that other great nineteenth century discovery that 
preoccupied Wells and others (as it still preoccupies us in our century'), 
Charles Darwin’s theory' of Evolution. 

Wells reserves a close description of Martian anatomy until book 
two, chapter two. There we are treated to three pages of exposition, 
following the opening sentence, “They were, I now saw, the most 
unearthly creatures it is possible to conceive.” After we have become 
thoroughly and scientifically disgusted, comes the cool remark, “To 
me it is quite credible that the Martians may be descended from beings 
not unlike ourselves.” After all, who knows what we may become? As 
Wells says, “We men . . . are just at the beginning of the evolution that 
the Martians have worked out.” 

Moreover, another nasty' trait of the alien invaders, to be revealed 
later in the book, has perhaps been developed from Darwin’s 
statement in The Origin of Species. In the chapter entitled “The 
Struggle for Existence,” Darwin states, “The action of climate seems 
at first sight to be quite independent of the struggle for existence; but 
in so far as climate chiefly acts in reducing food, it brings on the most 
severe struggle between the individuals . . . which subsist on the same 
kind of food.” 

Undoubtedly, the colder climate of the Red Planet would 
intensify this struggle, as Wells understood. 

We can see that The War of the Worlds is a compendium of many 
nineteenth century' concerns. Of course it is more than that, for those 
concerns are woven into an extraordinary and fascinating tale. It is the 
foundation stone for all alien invasion stories, whether in print or in the 
cinema. Following Wells’s example, many other stories were to come 
where the world, or England at least, is laid waste. Among these are 
Conan Doyle’s The Poison Belt , John Wyndham’s The Day of the 
Triffids, John Christopher’s The Death of Grass , J. G. Ballard’s The 
Wind from Nowhere , Aldous Huxley’s Ape and Essence, and my own 
Greybeard. The danger and interest in writing of such things is that, in 
defying “common sense,” one does not fall into common idiocy. Wells 
is adroit in such matters. 

But of this subgenre, it is the unsympathetic Martians who wear 
the laurel crown. 

Scientific romances and science fiction are generally considered to 
be remote from the author’s experience. That can never be the case; 
what we are fills the fictions we tell, often without our realizing it. What 
lurks as fugitive in the mind comes out clearly on paper. As Mary' Shelley 
say's in her introduction to Frankenstein , Or, The Modern Prometheus, 

Invention, it must be humbly admitted, does not consist in 
creating out of the void, but out of chaos; the materials must 
in the first place be afforded: it can give form to dark, 
shapeless substances, but cannot bring into being the 
substance itself. 

This was true in Wells’s case; he had an ample stock of dark, shapeless 
substances. 

We sec this clearly in two instances. When the narrator is trapped 
with the curate in a ruined house, we find theirs is a filthy semi- 
subterranean entrapment. They are confined to the scullery of the 



half-destroyed building. We have here, unmistakably, a 
reconstruction of the scullery of Atlas House in which, when Bertie 
Wells was a lad, his mother slaved away years of her life. The squalor 
and discomfort of that room remained with Wells. Wells, like Orwell 
after him, knew' that dirt has political significance. We find that 
scullery' described again in the novel, In the Days of the Comet, in 
book three, chapter four — described with sorrow. 

He depicts it in part as “a damp, unsavoury', mainly subterranean 
region . . . rendered more than typically dirty in our case by the fact that 
into it the coal-cellar, a yawning pit of black uncleanness, opened, and 
diffused small crunchablc particles about the uneven brick floor.” 
There his mother works, “a soul of unselfishness.” “And while she 
washes up I go out, to sell my overcoat and watch in order that I may 
desert her.” 

This sad place is employed in War of the Worlds as a symbol, for 
kitchens are places where things are prepared for eating. As the curate 
discovers. 

The Martians have invaded Earth for a good meal. The narrator/ 
storyteller sits down to a good meal before getting into his tale. Wells 
had an obsession with food — with both eating and being eaten. You can, 
to adapt an old saying, take the man out of the kitchen but you cannot 
take the kitchen out of the man. Peter Kemp w'rote an entire book about 
Wells’s appetites, entitled, H. G. Wells and the Culminating Ape. People 
in The War of the Worlds act depicted as being part of the food chain. The 
inhabitants of Woking flee “as blindly as a flock of sheep” from the 
Martian fire, as from a cooking pot. 

The second instance in which Wells’s early experience informs his 
thinking shines an interesting light on his attitude towards society'. 
Wells the Socialist followed a good radical pedigree. Like William 
Godwin, he regarded humanity as perfectable; like Percy Bysshe 
Shelley he believed in Free Love. Yet this socialist w as never entirely 
on the side of his fellow men. He had little belief in the immutability 
of the social order. The Artilleryman, an unpleasant character, looks 
forward to the overturn of society. 

There won’t be any more blessed concerts for a million years 
or so; there won’t be any Royal Academy of Arts, and no nice 
little feeds at restaurants. 

Wells in his youth had experienced a remarkable example of social 
change w'hich came about peacefully. His mother, Sarah Wells, left his 
father and w'ent to work as housekeeper at Up Park, “the big house” 
in Sussex. Lady Fetherstonehaugh was the owner of Up Park. She had 
started life as a milkmaid in the grounds, under the rather apt name of 
Mary' Ann Bullock. The lord of the manor had taken a fancy to Mary 
Bullock; he packed her off to Paris to be educated and refined, and 
then married her. After his death, Lady Fetherstonhaugh ruled Up 
Park in solitary splendor. She was a striking instance of the social 
mobility which Wells himself achieved. 

Despite frequent illness, Wells was a high-spirited chap. At the 
least, he put on high spirits. His letters to his mother and his friends 
are adorned with comic little sketches — the “pieshuas,” as he calls 
them. But as to the intellectual aspect of the culture, there was much 
to depress a thinking Victorian. Lord Kelvin had pronounced that the 
lump of rock on which everyone lived would last only for another 
twenty' million years. The death of the Sun, in the days before nuclear 
activity' was understood, was also thought to be comparatively and 
dcpressingly near. 

These w'ere matters dramatized in Wells’s Time Machine, 
published in 1895, three years before War of the Worlds. 

Patrick Parrinder, a great Wells critic, has resolved the mystery 
surrounding the year 802,701 prominent in the former book. 

What is missing from The Time Machine is the openly 
prophetic narrative rhetoric exemplified in The War of the 
Worlds, w'here . . . we are given, w'ithout benefit of a time 
machine, an eyewitness narrative of events occurring “early 
in the twentieth century.” . . . 

It had once been the habit of many English novelists to open 
their novel with the words, “It was in the winter of the year 18 — ” 
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or “Early in the reign of King William IV ” These dates possibly 

signifying a time when the author was young; things were assumed 
not greatly to have changed since that date. However, as the 
nineteenth century progressed, things were greatly changing. 
Gradually novels crept into the present. Wells, in his impatience, 
starts his novel in — leaps into — the future. 

Could this strange idea of setting novels in future time be a 
contributory factor for the way in which such novels are ruled out of 
court by a literary' elite? Surely it is not only “the masses” who think 
of the future as a proper dwelling-place for the imagination. In any 
case, Wells enjoyed a splendid creativity' for the seven years from 1 895— 
1901. The best of his science fiction (though not of his ordinary 
fiction) was written then, and most of the stories are of social 
dissolution, of uncomfortable new worlds opening up, old worlds 
being bludgeoned down to their knees. 

There is an argument which says that much of this mood is 
attributable to fin de siecle angst; I would rather attribute it, as Wells 
himself did, to a new way of thinking. In his brilliant discourse, “The 
Discovery' of the Future,” delivered to the Royal Institution in 1902, 
he distinguishes between two divergent mental attitudes. He opens his 
speech by saying he wishes to “contrast and separate two divergent 
types of mind, types which are to be distinguished chiefly by their 
attitude towards time.” The predominant type scarcely thinks of the 
future. A much less abundant but more modern type “thinks 
constantly and by preference of things to come, and of present things 
mainly in relation to the results that must arise from them.” Wells sees 
this type of person as “perpetually attacking and altering the 
established order of things.” 

The pungent medicine so artfully infused throughout The War of the 
Worlds is designed to conscript more minds into the futurist category. 

An older mistaken point of view was expressed by C. K. Shorter 
in 1897. “The imagination is everything, the science is nothing; but 
the end of the century, which shares Mr. Wells’s smattering of South 
Kensington, prefers the two together; and I sympathize with the end 
of the century.” 

Be that as it may, Wells’s vivid imagination won the day. His 
success was assured, his poverty left behind. The destruction of a world 
that has become so dingy is perhaps Wells’s way of living down the ugly 
w'orld, the sordid scullery', from which he had escaped. He remains 
troubled nevertheless. His friend Arnold Bennett praises Wells for 
writing for “the intelligent masses,” in the days when intellectuals were 
against newspapers, as latter they were against the cinema and then 
television and, in short, anything popular. 

Such problems are well aired in John Carey’s book The 
Intellectuals and the Masses. He puts Wells’s time and Wells’s problems 
into context by quoting briefly from Marriage ( 1912 ), where Trafford 
speaks of a dyspeptic socialist in these terms: 

It seemed to him that in meeting Dowd he w as meeting all 
that vast new England outside the range of ruling-class 
dreams, that multitudinous greater England, cheaply 
treated, rather out of health, angry, energetic, and now 
becoming intelligent and critical; that England which 
organized industrialism has created. 

Carey well understands Wells’s dilemma. As with today’s science- 
fiction writers, in general ring-fenced away from “Literature.” 

In 1901 , Wells published his book of essays, Anticipations. Wells 
was listened to increasingly as a prophetic voice. He began to talk 
about the real world — as he saw it— rather than create more ingenious 
fantasies. The visionary novel In the Days of the Comet was published 
in 1906 and has never received the attention it deserves. It contains a 
harsh indictment of the ugliness of the world in which Wells grew up. 

Wells, like Charles Dickens before him, became popular and 
successful in a way no contemporary- writer could be, no Salman 
Rushdie, no Jeffrey Archer. He flew to Moscow to talk to Lenin and 
Gorki, he flew to Washington to talk to Roosevelt. Yet he was always 
an astringent writer, as in the present novel. Now adays, astringency is 
out of fashion in popular literature, more’s the pity. It is the day of the 
feather-brained celebrity who serves as role model for the young — a 
case of the bland leading the bland. 



How easily the end of War could have been a happy one, full of 
rejoicing at the defeat of an alien enemy. Instead, the chapter preceding 
the epilogue is called “Wreckage.” London seems to have become a city 
of tramps. Four weeks have gone by since the first cylinders landed. 
Mankind’s view- of a human future has been modified by the Martians. 
“To them, and not to us, perhaps, is the future ordained.” 

The comment is justified. Humans are not victors but survivors. 
In comparison with the Martians, humans are a lesser breed. 
Unpleasant although the Martians arc, they are intellectually our 
superiors. Unlike the Morlocks in The Time Machine or the Selenites 
in The First Men in the Moon, both of which groups live subterranean 
lives, the Martians come from “above,” the realms of the superego. 

In fact, the novel fizzes with metaphors which signify mankind’s 
low estate. As w'c see, the very' first paragraph of the book shows mankind 
and their affairs being studied much as a man with a microscope might 
scrutinize the creatures swarming in a drop of water. 

We soon learn that the Martians have “brightened their intellects, 
enlarged their powers and hardened their hearts.” In consequence, we 
who inhabit the Earth “must be to them at least as alien and lowly as 
arc the monkeys and lemurs to us.” 

When it comes to the exodus from London, Wells’s fear of the 
fragility of civilization and his dislike of the masses is again in evidence: 

All the railway lines north of the Thames [w'ere choked], 
and the South-Eastern people at Canon Street had been 
warned by midnight on Sunday, and trains were being 
filled. People were fighting savagely for standing-room in 
the carriages even at two o’clock. By three, people were 
being trampled and crushed even in Bishopsgate Street, a 
couple of hundred yards or more from Liverpool Street 
station; revolvers were fired, people stabbed, and the 
policemen who had been sent to direct the traffic, 
exhausted and infuriated, were breaking the heads of the 
people they were called out to protect. 

Undeniably, Wells had himself brightened his intellect, enlarged 
his powers and hardened his heart. Yet we know there is another Wells, 
a playful man who invented brilliant games for boys (I played his Little 
Wars), who spoke up for women’s rights, who led a campaign in 1924 
to save the whales. He was generous to other writers, he consorted 
with many women — who in general remained ever after friendly 
towards him. He enjoyed good company, good wine. He was a serious 
man, yet he was fun. The intelligentsia, lacking claret and clarity', have 
never taken to Wells as a literary force. 

I agree with the other members of the H. G. Wells Society' in 
admiring, even loving, Wells. His son, Anthony West, says of him, 
“Beyond that close circle of people who knew him, there was the larger 
army whose hearts were armed by the abundant spirit and courage 
which emanate from his writings and which make it easy' to miss the 
intensity' of his internal struggle with his demon.” 

Wells said of himself, “I fluctuate, I admit, between at the best a 
cautious and qualified optimism and my' persuasion of swiftly 
advancing, irretrievable disaster.” We find him still so readable because 
we know in our hearts that the global disaster is still in progress. 

If there is a conflict between his temperament as a man and as a 
writer — a conflict evident in many authors — one can only say that 
seated at a typewriter — how Wells would have relished the 
computer! — one knows for a certainty that one has, if not the best life, 
then one’s very' best choice of life for ourselves. And what one pours 
out, alone in the room, is much like sessions of psychoanalysis, as one 
produces things that astonish even oneself. 

A similar case is that of Emile Zola, of whom his biographer, F. 
W. J. Hemmings, says that when Zola was writing, “he passed into a 
totally different state of being: private terrors, dreams of ecstatic 
sensual delight, abominable visions of nightmarish intensity, took 
temporary' possession of him.” 

It is not difficult to conjecture that the destruction of Woking 
released similar demons and energies in Wells. 

That ghastly optimist, the Artilleryman, appears again, to 
announce that he and his kind will survive. They will live in London’s 
drains and “degenerate into a sort of big savage rat.” 
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Those who flee the city meet with no compassion from Wells; 
they are likened to dodos, sheep, monkeys and rats. People are 
fighting, being trampled, crushed, shot and stabbed, or ploughed 
under by railway engines. 

The social body has liquefied, like a liver under an attack of cancer. 
Sickness goes with the disorganization. Wells had a lifelong hatred of 
illness and disorganization. “Martian sanitary science,” we are told, 
“eliminated illness ages ago. A hundred diseases, all the contagions 
and fevers of human life, consumption, cancers, tumours and such 



morbidities, never enter the scheme of their life.” 

Here one recalls Joseph Conrad’s old jibe at Wells, “You don’t 
care for humanity but think they are to be improved!” 

One must admit that there is certainly room for improvement. And 
we remain grateful to H. G. Wells for pointing the matter out in this 
brilliant novel, so cogently, so memorably, so unsympatheticall; . 



Brian Alciiss wrote this as an introduction for the Oxford 
University Press edition of Wells’s novel. 



Time’s Eye by Arthur C. Clarke and Stephen Baxter 

New York: Del Rey, 2004; $26.95 he; 368 pages 

reviewed by Donald M. Hassler 



Arthur C. Clarke’s formative readings in his teen years in the 
south of England included the work of Olaf Stapledon and Rudyard 
Kipling. Later, Clarke in collaboration with Stanley Kubrick created 
the cultural icons that blew all of our minds, at least those of us who 
favored sf over the drug culture: HAL the sad artificial intelligence and 
the mysterious monolith left for us to find on the moon drew our 
minds outward to the Stapledonian universe of last and first men. 
Stephen Baxter was in his early teens then, or about the same “golden 
age” Sir Arthur had been when Stapledon and Kipling first swam “into 
his ken.” I use the Keats image from his famous sonnet on Chapman’s 
Homer deliberately because I think both Clarke and Baxter 
continually seek to write in a Homeric way for us and are agelessly 
adolescent in this project. It is the project of sf, and this new 
collaboration of the remarkable Sir Arthur and the remarkable Baxter 
is quintessential Stapledonian sf supported by an effective skeleton of 
high tech and speculative science. I soaked it in as though it were my 
latest addictive fix. 

The underlying frame story here is pure Stapledon grimness, a 
sort of cosmic decadence and fatigue. A prime species or creature 
called “The Firstborn” controls a technology of time and space 
manipulation called “the Eye,” becoming the ultimate observers and 
experimenters. And their motives seem mysterious and a little sinister. 
The Eye of the Firstborn focuses itself on our Earth. It slices up time 
and space at about midyear 2037, and it juxtaposes several epochs in 
human history' with some prehistoric hominid possibilities for 
alternative species development. The whole project has the mysterious 
quality of an Olympian experiment by the Firstborn, much like 
Clarke’s earlier space odyssey; and at the end of the book the way is left 
open for sequels in this time odyssey. Clarke and Baxter clearly want 
to tell us more later about the Firstborn. 

But the requirements for a good story' itself, and for speculative 
ideas on hard sf topics, lead the majority' of the episodes in the book 
toward solid adventure tales about the juxtaposition of time periods on 
earth and wonderful interpretations both of the scientific possibilities 
for such relativistic visions and of the history itself. The book is nicely 
laced with speculation that ranges from Einstein’s special relativity to 
the latest notions of string theory, using these metaphorically to 
explain our alienated, disjointed lives. I like the popular science 
discussed here but, just as the characters in the book are awed by the 
mysteries of the Firstborn, I usually have to suspend my disbelief. In 
other narrative ways beyond the science, however, our speculative 
abilities permit some time travel. 

When the great intervention by the Firstborn is imposed on our 
Earth, it takes the form of a number of time slices or “discontinuities.” 
This alien Eye, with the help of smaller versions, makes massive slices 
through our time and space. A United Nations Special Forces team 
suddenly finds itself in the midst of a Victorian army unit of British 
soldiers located at the same Northern Frontier of the Empire in 1885. 
The title of the novel is from a Rudyard Kipling ballad called “Cities 
and Thrones and Powers,” and a young Kipling is a key character in the 
story'. Kipling appears as a young journalist called “Ruddy” assigned 
to that imperial unit. Three cosmonauts in 2037 are preparing to 
descend in a Soyuz capsule from the old orbiting space station and get 
sliced out of their present and back into simultaneity with the UN and 
British army forces. Kipling’s enthusiastic ideas on the British Empire 
can be linked by analogy to recent American imperialism in the same 
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region. But the analogies get stranger when the “modern” characters 
of Kipling, the UN forces, and the cosmonauts encounter both the 
army of Alexander the Great and Genghis Khan’s Mongol hordes in 
a major battle for Empire at ancient Babylon. Kipling is killed in the 
Babylon war but learns just before he dies about his Nobel Prize and 
massive fame in the other time frame. 

The Victorians and the twenty-first-century' castaw ays team up as 
“moderns” in their encounters with and collaborations with the Greeks 
and Macedonians of Alexander and the thirteenth-century Mongols, 
who are the “ancients.” This emphasis in the story' on what might be 
called “the long twentieth century'” that extends from 1 885 to 2037, as 
well as the strange presence of Kipling himself as advocate of Empire, 
encourages one to speculate on common values over this modern 
period. A common practice in historical studies is to refer to the “long 
eighteenth century'” that extends from the Restoration of 1660 to the 
French Revolution of 1789. Similarly, I think our impressions of 
revolutionary nineteenth-century science, such as Darwin’s theories and 
entropy theories in physics, carry' with them a sort of John Stuart Mill 
liberal seriousness about ultimately improving things, about progress. 
Such optimism comes crashing down with Wellsian gloom in The Time 
Machine , and ultimately it is ground into the dust by the savage political 
history of racial cleansing and terrorism in our time. 

Nevertheless, Clarke has been one writer to maintain his positive 
nineteenth-century' liberalism about the future and about mankind’s 
clever technologies; and he passes on this belief to young and brilliant 
scientist/writers such as Baxter. 

I for one am very curious to learn more about what the Firstborn 
have in their star-making minds. The inscrutable masterminds, in fact, 
are benevolent enough here to permit a visit “home” by the heroine 
and to save her lover. One explanation suggested bv Clarke and Baxter 
as a speculation about the motivation of the Firstborn is that those 
experimenters simply want to observe our most imperial sort of 
warfare just as our scientists like to observe chimpanzee behavior. I 
listened recently to a talk by a well-known anthropologist who claims 
that, with artificial means of reproduction, we should be capable soon 
of breeding early hominid species so we may “observe” them in cages. 
Maybe we will find out more about the motivations of the Clarke/ 
Baxter Firstborn in the sequel. 

In any case, the result here is a wonderful carnival of narrative, 
theorized as time travel by notions from relativity' and string theory 
and told with a sort of Julian May extravagance. 

This novel, with all its conceptual ambition, is not quite as 
effective as the earlier work done individually by both writers. It is 
nearly too much to digest, and I do sense a sort of deference by Baxter 
to the huge presence of Clarke, maybe even to his Victorian liberalism 
and humanity. An evidence of this final point and a real distinct 
pleasure in the read arc the echoes of Sir Arthur’s great images from 
his long career. At one point when the heroine, an Anglo-Indian, has 
to put her handheld personal computer on sleep mode in order to 
preserve the data since there is no way to recharge it in 1 885, the little 
machine is afraid to be put to sleep and poignantly complains like HAL 
in 2001. So intertextuality, or simply literary allusion, is a fine version 
of time travel itself in this book; and it seems that Baxter allows and 
encourages a lot of this in his work with Sir Arthur. 0>- 



Donald Hassler lives in Kent, Ohio. 




Michael Levy 

Visions of the Snow Queen 



i. 

Writing in the Encyclopedia of Fantasy , Mike Ashley calls Hans 
Christian Andersen “the world’s first great fantasy storyteller” 
(Clute/Grant 27). Borrowing from “The Ugly Duckling” to “The 
Emperor’s New Clothes” to “The Little Mermaid,” many writers have 
used his work and nowhere is this more evident than in the case of his 
1846 tale “The Snow Queen.” At least three twentieth-century 
variations on this story have themselves achieved great success — C. S. 
Lewis’s The Lion, The Witch, and the Wardrobe { 1950), Joan Vinge’s 
sf novel The Snow Queen ( 1980), and, most recently, Philip Pullman’s 
His Dark Materials trilogy. My purpose here, however, is to examine 
two current and highly successful attempts to rework the Andersen 
story' as young adult novels. The books I will be looking at are Well 
Wished by Franny Billingsley (1997) and Kit’s Wilderness by David 
Almond (1999). 

Andersen’s “The Snow Queen” is a talc that I suspect few of us 
have reread in years. Upon reexamining the story through adult eyes, 
a number of surprises present themselves. For example, Kai, the little 
boy who is taken by the Snow Queen, is explicitly excused by Andersen 
from any responsibility’ for his own wrongdoing. In an elaborate 
prologue to the tale, Andersen describes an evil, magic mirror, owned 
by a demon, which shatters, sending fragments throughout the world. 
Kai, who at first is portrayed as a near-perfect child playing happily in 
his Edenic rooftop garden with his friend Gerda far above the 
corruption of city life, accidentally receives one of these fragments in 
his eye and another in his heart. This makes him impatient with the 
limits within which he is expected to live. He becomes a very bad boy, 
mocking everyone, critical of everyone; in short, although Andersen 
puts the blame on an external cause, Kai appears to be going through 
fairly typical adolescent separation issues. 

Leaving the safety of his home and the company of Gerda for the 
city streets below, Kai sees the local boys tying their sleds to horse- 
drawn carts and hitching free rides, a somewhat dangerous but not 
innately immoral activity. Unfortunately for Kai, he hitches his sled 
pretty much at random to a larger sled driven by the Snow Queen, who 
pulls him at high speed right out of town and off to her castle. In effect 
he is kidnapped, although the Snow Queen does eventually invite him 
into her sled, cover him with her bear skin, and kiss him. Kai falls in love 
with her, we’re told, and can see no evil in her. A similar scene occurs 
in The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe , by the way, although Lewis 
makes no attempt to excuse Edmund’s behavior as Andersen has 
excused Kai’s. 

It falls to Gerda, of course, to bring Kai back, and much of 
Andersen’s tale is taken up with her adventures. When she eventually 
reaches the Snow Queen’s palace, in a scene which obvious influenced 
Pullman’s His Dark Materials , she discovers Kai, blue with the cold, 
playing with pieces of ice as if they form a picture puzzle. Ever since 
he got the sliver in his heart, Kai, like Pullman’s Mrs. Coulter perhaps, 
has been obsessed with both mathematics and reason, and his playing 
with the puzzle is symptomatic of this obsession. “It was the ice game 
of reason. In his eyes the patterns were very remarkable and of the 
highest importance; that was because of the speck of glass in his 
eye” (78). 

Fortunately for the children, the Snow Queen is gone when 
Gerda arrives. Kai doesn’t recognize her at first, but “Gerda wept hot 
tears, which fell upon his breast. They penetrated into his heart, they 
thaw'ed the lump of ice, and melted the little piece of glass in it” (79). 
Kai weeps as well, washing the splinter of glass from his eye, and the 
children make their escape. Andersen closes his tale by insisting that, 
even though the children have magically growrn to physical adulthood, 
they are still innocents, “grown up and yet children — children at 
heart” (81). 

II. 

In the village of Bishop Mayne, the setting for Franny Billingsley’s 
Well Wished , life revolves around a magic wishing well. Anyone 
approaching the Well is first accosted by its captive Guardian, w'ho is 



magically compelled to recite the Well’s rules. Each person may make 
only one wish in a lifetime and has up to one month to revoke it 
afterwards. During that month they may not talk about their w'ish to 
anyone. Like the monkey’s paw in the classic tale by W. W. Jacobs, the 
Well is malicious, twisting nearly every wish so that it goes astray. 
Several years ago someone made a wish that, for reasons unknown, 
caused even' family with children to move out of Bishop Mayne. Only 
Nuria, w’ho lives with her grandfather, the Avy, just outside the town 
limits has escaped this curse and the Avy has recently used his wish in 
an attempt to bring back the children. This is particularly chancy, 
however, because they don’t know the exact nature of the wish he is 
attempting to undo. 

At first, it seems as if the Avy has succeeded w'hen the well-to-do 
Mr. Winter returns to tow'n, bringing with him his invalid daughter 
Catty and her governess, the elegant Miss D’Estuffier. Nuria is wild 
with excitement at Catty’s return because it’s been so long since she’s 
had a playmate, and she immediately makes plans for them to perform 
a play, The Snow Queen , at the upcoming Christmas Revels. There are 
a number of ill omens, though, from the very' beginning. The 
Guardian of the Well knits a “smoke face,” a freezing-cold apparition 
that takes up residence in the rafters over Nuria’s bed. As Christmas 
approaches, the Well, which under normal circumstances is kept 
magically free of ice, begins to freeze over and, indeed, the w'hole of 
Bishop Mayne is gripped in an unusually severe winter. Contrary' to the 
intentions of the Avy’s wish, no more children return to the town. 
Perhaps most ominous, Catty Winter mounts a campaign to convince 
Nuria to go against her grandfather’s expressed orders and use her own 
wish to end Catty’s lower-body paralysis. As the Christmas Revels and 
the performance of The Snow Qiieen approach it seems that a crisis is 
in the making. 

David Almond’s Kit’s Wildernesses, set in Stoneygate, an old coal- 
mining town in contemporary Northern England. Thirtcen-year-old 
Kit Watson and his family have recently moved back to their ancestral 
home to take care of Kit’s aging, widow'ed grandfather, a former 
miner. Kit, a budding writer and something of a straight arrow, soon 
forms an odd friendship with John Askew, the tow'n bully and the son 
of an abusive father. Askew initiates Kit into a dark and dangerous 
game called Death, which involves climbing down into a pit and 
pretending to die, as so many of their ancestors did in real life while 
working the mines. Indeed, Kit soon realizes that Stoneygate is 
haunted by the ghosts of children who died in the mines. An old 
monument lists the names of those killed in one particularly serious 
disaster, including those of two thirteen-year-old boys, Kit Watson 
and John Askew. 

As the year winds down towards Christmas, Kit’s grandfather 
fades as well. He, Askew, and Kit begin to see the ghosts with 
increasing frequency. For school Kit is engaged in writing a dark and 
complex story', set during the Ice Age, about a boy who must save his 
baby sister after she is stolen by a cave bear. The game of Death gets 
out of control and John Askew is expelled from school, disappears, and 
is rumored dead. The only good news is that Kit’s other close friend, 
Allie, has been chosen to star in the Christmas play — The Snow Queen, 
of course. Between his grandfather’s frail health, however, and 
Askew’s disappearance, Kit feels torn to pieces. Once again, a crisis is 
obviously in the making. 

III. 

Although children are missing in Billingsley’s Well Wished and 
must be found, it would be simplistic to straightforwardly equate 
Nuria, the novel’s vivacious protagonist, with Gerda. And, although 
Catty, disabled and just returned from exile, plays some of Kai’s role 
and is in fact referred to several times as having “black-mirror eyes” 
(157), a reference to the fragment of broken mirror in Kai’s eye, she 
functions in other ways as well. Indeed I would suggest that Nuria is 
as much in need of saving as is Catty. Nuria, of course, has grown up 
essentially without other children. An orphan with no memory' of her 
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parents, she lived, early on, with a decidedly unsatisfactory female 
relative but since, coming to Bishop Mayne and her doting 
grandfather, her life has been good. There are no other children, but 
the town is prosperous, summers are long, and winters are short. Nuria 
yearns for a playmate her own age, saying that she wants “just one 
special friend. . . . Someone to have secrets with. ... Just one girl is all 
I need to put on the play ofYi^fowow for the Revels” ( 12). When 

she gets her wish, however, things don’t go as expected. The problem 
is that Catty refuses to play the role Nuria has mapped out for her as 
second banana. Both girls want to be the heroic Gerda in the play and 
neither is willing to settle for the role of the helpless Kai. Nuria, whose 
nickname is Grabby Bones (and whose real name may intentionally 
echo Lewis’s Narnia), is rather selfish and soon discovers that she is 
intensely jealous of any attention that her grandfather pays to the new 
girl (shades of Lewis’s Edmund). 

Beyond the straightforward mention of Nuria’s desire to put on 
the play, Billingsley’s initial allusive use of “The Snow Queen” occurs 
when Nuria meets Catty for the first time. Nuria, out skating, says to 
herself “Something magic is about to happen” (26). Immediately 
thereafter she sees 

At the edge of the pond ... a sled with filigree runners, the 
white robes of its driver blending with the blowing snow. It 
was guarded by a snow wolf, proud, lonely, and still. Nuria 
skated slowly forward, treating the magic as she would a wild 
animal, as though any rush or sudden move might startle it 

away But even that tentative movement was a mistake for 

the magic shivered back, startled, and a moment later it 
vanished. The fairy-tale filigree faded into commonplace 
wheels and spokes. (26-27) 

What she’s seeing is Catty in her wheelchair. Paralyzed from the v aist 
down, Catty does share Kai’s helplessness, but this image, reminiscent 
of scenes in both Andersen and Lewis, associates her more with the 
Snow Queen than with Andersen’s little boy, as does her last name, 
Winter. If anything, Nuria is seeing Catty from Kai’s perspective. This 
point is pushed home moments later when Nuria realizes that Catty’s 
face is “a flesh-and- blood copy of the smoke-face,” the freezing cold 
creature that has tormented her for several days. The dog that Nuria 
momentarily mistakes for a wolf may also be an allusion to Maugrim, 
the wolf who accompanies the White Witch in Lewis’s version of the 
tale. Later in the story, Catty does indeed convince her friend to help 
her get rid of her disability. Nuria, with the typical solipsism of a pre- 
teen, then wishes on the Well “that Catty had a bod) just like mine” 
(75) and, to her horror, discovers that the Well has caused them to 
switch bodies. It is now Nuria’s turn to be trapped and, seemingly, 
helpless, much like Kai in “The Snow Queen,” particularly after Catty 
refuses to utter the words that will undo the wish. 

Billingsley has in fact split the role of the Snow Queen among 
several characters. If Nuria’s initial, magical vision of Catty parallels 
Andersen’s and Lewis’s descriptions of the Snow Queen in her sled, it 
can easily be argued that the Well and its Guardian also serve some of 
the same function as the Queen. She, after all, is clearly a vision of 
seduction, a focal point for obsession. In Andersen she seduces Kai 
with her beauty and he falls hopelessly in love with her. In Lewis the 
White Witch seduces Edmund with what appears to be supernaturally 
addictive Turkish Delight. In Well Wished , the Well seduces those who 
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would wish upon it with the delusion that they gain some important 
advantage or some control over the world. Next to it stands “a granite 
pillar. ... It resembled a man in height and breadth,” all that remains 
of someone who made the mistake of wishing to be “a pillar of society” 
(5). Similarly, Andersen’s Kai sirs in the Snow Queen’s “empty mile- 

long ice hall and gazed at his pieces of ice one would have thought 

that he was frozen” (78) and Lewis’s White Witch has also filled her 
castle with once-living statuary. Indeed Billingsley’s image of the Well, 
“which rose from the pale winter grass in a massive sweep of granite. 
Agnes, the Well’s Guardian, was a mere shadow beside it, knitting as 
she rocked in the great stone chair” ( 1 ) may well owe something to 
Andersen’s description of the Snow Queen’s throne room. 

In the middle of the [ frozen ] lake sat the Snow Queen when 
she was at home, and then she said that she sat in the mirror 
of understanding, and that this was the only one, and the best 
in the world. (78) 

Once Nuria and Catty have changed bodies, however, it is Catty’s 
governess, Miss D’Estuffier, who emerges as the primary Snow Queen 
analogue and villain in the novel. Like the Queen in both Andersen 
and Lewis, she wears “white fur” (64) and the other servants, 
disgusted by her superior airs, refer to her as “Her Royal Highness” 
(104). Although by turns cold and angry, we’re told that she has an 
“enchanting smile” (121). Eventually Nuria, in Catty’s body, 
discovers that Miss D’Estuffier is a gold digger. She has merely 
pretended to care tor Catty because she hopes to convince the weak- 
willed Mr. Winter, whom she holds prisoner with her strong will much 
as the Snow Queen holds Kai prisoner, to marry her. In Andersen’s 
“Snow Queen,” as in many of his stories, city life is clearly seen as a 
corrupting influence. Gerda and Kai live in the city, but are innocent 
because they keep to their roof-top Eden, and Kai is only drawn to the 
city streets after he receives the mirror fragments in his eye and heart. 
Throughout Well Wished , Nuria sings a song called “Darling Johnny,” 
which includes the lines “They say that the maid from the city’s 
bewitched you: How I wish you’d return to your own self again!” 
(124). It is not coincidence, perhaps, that Miss D’Estuffier is herself 
from the big city', is uncomfortable in the healthy environment of 
Bishop Mayne, and wants to drag both Catty' and Mr. Winter back to 
an urban environment. 

IV. 

Throughout Kit's Wilderness , Almond has set up a series of 
situations where characters take on Gerda’s role in a fairly 
straightforward fashion and go searching through the cold for some 
equivalent of Kai. Kit’s fictional caveboy travels across a frozen world 
in search of his baby sister. The ghosts of the miner boys, who are 
invariably portrayed as half-frozen with the cold, are clearly in need of 
salvation as well, as is John Askew. When Kit goes down into the cold 
mines searching for John he is clearly taking on Gerda’s role, as, of 
course, is Allie, when she follows him into the mines. The book opens 
with an italicized section which, unbeknownst to the reader, actually 
describes events at the end of the story: 

Yes here we were, the children who had disappeared, 
brought back into the world as if by magic. John Askew, the 
blackened boy with bone necklaces and paintings on him; 

Allie Keenan, the good-bad ice girl with silver skin and claws; 
the wild dog Jax; and me, Kit Watson, with ancient stories in 
my head. (3) 

Allie is called “the good-bad ice girl,” by the way, because of her role 
in the Christmas play. 

The plays put on in Well Wished and Kit's Wilderness differ to 
varying degrees from the Andersen original. Nuria’s play starts with a 
cut-down version of the Andersen story, but rewrites the ending so 
that Catty, playing Gerda, accidentally utters the words necessary to 
undo the Wish. Almond’s version of the play, however, differs radically 
from Andersen’s story'. In Andersen’s tale the Snow Queen is never 
actively mean to Kai. She makes him immune to the cold and then 
otherwise pretty much ignores him as he sits on the ground 
compulsively working his ice puzzle. Lewis’s White Witch is a much 
nastier character, seducing Edmund with Turkish Delight, but only so 
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that she might use him to trap his siblings. She treats him horribly 
when he is no longer of any use to her. In Almond’s version of the tale, 
however, supposedly written by one of Allie’s teachers, a monstrous 
change has occurred. First of all, as the play opens, both children are 
lost in the frozen wilderness. From the beginning, the girl is braver 
than her brother and looks down on him with scorn. When they meet 
the Snow Queen, Kit, who is watching the play, says “the look that 
passed between her and Allie sent a shiver down my spine” (160). 
Allie’s character, like Kai, finds the Snow Queen beautiful, but unlike 
Kai, actively chooses to accept evil, allowing the Queen to slide a 
fragment of ice into her eye in full knowledge of the consequences 
(161). Speaking not of Allie, but of her character while she practices 
the play, Kit says 

Allie was evil. There was ice in her eye. She’d been enticed, 
cast under a spell. All the goodness was frozen in her. 

She tiptoed toward me with her hands raised like claws. 

“Here’s evil come for good, Kit,” she hissed. “Here’s icy 
cold and frost to freeze his heart. Here’s bitter winds to 
freeze his soul. Touch my finger, feel the frost there. Touch 
my cheek, feel the snow there. Look into my eye, see the ice 
there.” (Ill) 

Allie’s character has chosen to become, in essence, a mobile 
extension of the Snow Queen. In the play when her brother begs her 
to come home with him, she and the Snow Queen determine that he 
doesn’t have the courage to be an “ice boy” ( 141 ) and decide to “send 
him to oblivion . . . where there is nothing and no one” (142). 

Surprisingly, or perhaps not so surprisingly, Almond doesn’t 
show us the last part of the play. All we hear about it is Allie’s comment, 
some days later, that “I was best when I was evil, wasn’t I? When I 
turned good again at the end you wanted me to go back and be evil 
again so you could be terrified again” ( 170). Kit agrees. The point here 
is that evil is seductive. Villains are often more fun to watch than 
heroes. As the teacher who wrote the play says to Kit, “It’s very 
strange .... this desire we have to be scared, to be terrified, to look 
into the darkness” (163). Kit, who has received a message from Askew, 
who is hiding in one of the mines, is well aw are of the seduction of evil, 
particularly as it was personified by the game called Death, and he has 
already determined that, like Gerda, “eventually I would go into the 
darkness after [Askew], that it would be my task to bring him home” 
(164). In her essay “The Game Called Death,” Geraldine Brennan has 
even suggested that Askew’s retreat into the mine while “nursing his 
hatred” is comparable to “the immobilizing effect of the wicked 
queen’s ice fragment” (106). 

V. 

Andersen’s story is clearly intended, at least in part, as a religious 
allegory. On some level he’s writing about salvation. Kai represents 
Everyman on his life’s journey. Gerda represents God’s grace. After 
their adventures are over the children, magically grown to adulthood, 
return to their Edenic garden still innocent, having learned nothing 
from their experience. Although Well Wished and Kit’s Wilderness art 
young adult novels and do have happy endings, for their authors things 
cannot be this simple. 

Nuria and Catty are both imperfect children. Both have suffered 
losses to which they can adjust but that they cannot negate. Both have 
faults that cannot be entirely repaired. At the end of Well Wished , many 
things have gone right. Catty has recovered the use of her legs, Nuria 
has overcome her jealousy, and the girls have become fast friends. 
Winter has come to an end and the series of bad wishes that 
precipitated the novel’s crisis has been reversed. Other children are 
returning to Bishop Mayne. Finally, Miss D’Estuffier has been 
punished, perhaps more than she deserved, by being forced to become 
the Well’s new Guardian. There is still evil in the world, however. 
Nuria’s parents and Catty’s mother are still dead and the Well still has 
an unlimited ability to cause trouble. 

In Kit’s Wilderness , John Askew' has also been saved, at least for 
the moment. He has overcome his thoughts of suicide and been taken 
back into the community. Somewhat improbably, perhaps, his father 
has even gone on the w'agon and there is reason to believe that the 
Askew family’s deep wounds may be on the mend. Kit’s grandfather 



is dead, of course, but it seems to have been a good death. Equally 
important, Kit has begun to come to terms with this loss. Walking with 
Allie and John by the river on a w'arm summer’s day, he is able to see 
not only the ghosts of the miner children, but of his grandparents, and 
realizes that “as long as there are others to see us, we will walk here 
together forever” (229). 

Ultimately, both novels are about change, free will, growing up. 
Speaking of the joy she finds in acting, Kit’s friend Allie says “Who’s 
me? . . . Who’s Allie Keenan? This almost-nice one or this truly bad 
one? . . . That’s w'hy I love it, Kit. It’s like magic. I don’t just have to 
be me. The w'orld doesn’t just have to be the way it is. You can change 
it and keep on changing it” ( 1 35). In Andersen’s “The Snow' Queen,” 
ultimately there is no change. The story ends w'here it began with 
Gerda and Kai as innocent as they started out. Nuria, Catty, Kit, Allie, 
and John Askew, how’ever, have, fortunately, been forever changed by 
the time they spent in the Snow Queen’s domain. 

VI. 

One of the truisms of literature is that it does not get better as time 
goes on. If Shakespeare is a greater writer than Homer or Sophocles, 
it’s a function of his individual talent, not of his having lived many 
centuries later. Dickens and Flaubert do not gain automatic access to 
greater moral complexity or artistic subtlety because they post-date 
Shakespeare. Both Tolkien and Saul Bellow can produce great work, 
but their status as twentieth-century authors does not automatically 
give them a leg up on Dickens. Still, in the works examined here, we 
can see a progression, not perhaps in the innate talent of the authors, 
but in their attitudes tow'ards children and children’s literature. Hans 
Christian Andersen, writing in the mid-nineteenth century, wants to 
entertain, but sees his primary purpose as protecting his child 
characters (and, implicitly, his child readers) from spiritual harm. Kai, 
once again, is not held to blame for his errors and, having been rescued 
by Gerda, returns to what is essentially an unfallen state. Writing 
almost exactly a hundred years later, C. S. Lewis is much more willing 
to put his child characters in spiritual jeopardy and to let them take the 
blame for their own faults. Following what is, after all, one strand of 
standard Christian belief, the children begin The Lion, the Witch, and 
the Wardrobe in an already imperfect state, but with sufficient free wall 
to choose, they eventually act appropriately and are saved by grace. It 
is important to note, how'ever, that in Lewis’s world what is 
appropriate (or good) is always obvious. Though Edmund may choose 
the Turkish Delight, every child reading Lewis’s story knows this is 
a mistake. 

In the more recent w'orks discussed in this essay, however, the 
proper choice is much less obvious. Pullman, writing His Dark 
Materials for older children than Billingsley and Almond do, creates 
a series of extraordinarily complex moral conundrums for his 
characters. His protagonists, Lyra and Will, are seriously at risk 
throughout the story, in both a physical and a spiritual sense, and, like 
Frodo Baggins, despite their most heroic efforts to do the right thing, 
are damaged by tale’s end in ways that will never completely heal. 
Billingsley and Almond, perhaps because they’re writing for younger 
children, cannot end their stories so bleakly. Both books have 
essentially happy endings. Still, throughout both Well Wished and 
Kit’s Wilderness we are aware that our child heroes are at greater 
spiritual risk than are Andersen’s and Lewis’s child protagonists. Nuria 
and Catty, Kit and John, all must make decisions in situations where 
what’s right is far from obvious. Is John’s anger wrong considering the 
way he’s been treated by his father? Is he wrong to run away after being 
expelled from school? Is Kit right to place his ow r n life at risk in an 
attempt to rescue him? Is Nuria right to use her wish to try and cure 
Catty’s paralysis and, if so, why is she apparently punished for having 
done so? Can Catty be blamed for hesitating to return herself to a life 
of disability? Faced with difficult questions like these, most readers 
would hesitate. 

From Andersen to Lewis to the contemporary novels discussed in 
this essay, we can thus see an evolution in attitudes concerning the 
child’s ability to interpret and act in morally complex situations. 
Andersen’s child protagonists do not really make moral decisions. Kai, 
corrupted through no fault of his own, is essentially passive. Gerda, 
unfallen, simply acts. No moral decision is necessary. Lewis’s child 
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protagonists do make moral choices, but their decisions are 
straightforward. Actually, all of their decisions are a single decision — 
to choose Aslan’s way (and thus God’s way) or to choose evil. The 
child protagonists of the more recent retellings of the Snow Queen 
story', however, dwell in more complex worlds than do Andersen’s or 
Lewis’s children, worlds where no moral decision is easy and the 
consequences of any choice are hard to foresee — worlds, I would 
argue, which arc much closer to those real children actually 
inhabit. 



Michael Levy lives in Ean Claire, Wisconsin. 
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The Tears of Rice and Salt begins as what seems to be a fascinating, 
multilayered exploration of political correctness. It’s an alternate 
history of the world that looks at what would have happened if plague 
had killed 99 percent of the population of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. It’s a book that anyone interested in history and education 
should read; whether it’s sf or not is another question. 

On the day I sat down to begin this review, a story appeared on 
the CNN web site very much in line with the book’s theme: “Report 
says schools are unfair to America.” The nonpartisan Albert Shankcr 
Institute issued a report in September 2003 that says that schools are 
giving young people too negative a view of American history. All the 
attention, the report says, is focused on all the awful things — slavery, 
the slaughter of the Native Americans, the denial of voting rights to 
women, and the brutal treatment of the Chinese who built the 
railroads, while not spending enough time on the scientific, cultural, 
and political innovations that have made America a great place. 

If you have spent any of the last thirty years in K-12 schools and/ 
or higher education, you have received the message — loud, clear, and 
frequently repeated — that white males have caused the vast majority of 
America’s problems. Next, let’s add the evils of international white 
men through history, such as European colonization of Asia, Australia, 
and Africa, the Holocaust, and the corporate/government councils 
that conspire to keep the Third World poor. 

Were males of European descent really responsible for all the 
rotten things that have happened in world history? Would the world 
have become a better place if we had been able to get rid of all those 
greedy, racist, rotten white folks, especially the men? 

I have to admit, even as a white guy who doesn’t consider 
himself evil, and who likes to think of himself as politically sensitive, 

I have asked myself those questions, too. Would the world have been 
better off if I, and my culture, had been wiped away like milk spilled 
on a kitchen counter? 

On the other hand, it also seems sometimes as if modern science, 
mathematics, and technology are also primarily the results of the work 
of white guys. Is there a reason for that, or is that a misinterpretation, 
or an accident, of history? 

In Rice and Salt, Kim Stanley Robinson doesn’t say yes or no 
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directly to any of these questions. He simply explores the notion of 
what would have happened to the world if white folks had been 
eliminated as participants. To this white guy, he seems to be slightly 
more in the camp that points at white guys as bad guys (although I’m 
sure that others, especially those who aren’t white guys, will disagree). 
But think about it — how could he be anywhere else? He’s a white guy, 
too, and thus required to perform a certain amount of self-flagellation 
for the sins of our race and gender. But he doesn’t avoid the fact that 
white men aren’t the only people who have ever been greedy or racist, 
either — and he tells the story' very well. 

We begin our story' in Eastern Europe, where Timur (sometimes 
known as Tamerlane), the Mongolian general, is leading his Golden 
Horde in an invasion of Hungary'. His scouts find towns and farms full 
of the remains of their former inhabitants, eaten by wolves. One of 
Timur’s soldiers, a cautious fellow who is ironically named Bold, 
realizes that plague has wiped out Europe’s population, and not 
wanting to join them, he heads home to Mongolia via the Holy Land. 
But he ends up in China in the company of Kyu, an angry, ambitious 
boy who wants to change the world, and is made into a eunuch, and 
later executed, for his efforts. 

A certain number of years go by, and Bold and Kyu and the other 
characters die and find themselves in the Bardo (y'ou know, the place 
from the Tibetan Book of the Dead) and are pressed into entering a 
new life. And so, in a series of stories, this group of souls — whose 
names always begin with familiar initials such as K (always angry' and 
ambitious), B (stolid and spiritual), and I (who loves scholarship and 
scientific investigation) — are reborn into new lives in places 
throughout the world, where they make history'. They leave the 
Islamic world and settle in Spain and France. They sail the Pacific from 
Japan to the west coast of North America and carry' Japanese culture 
there when China defeats and nearly obliterates it at home. They make 
new discoveries in chemistry' and physics in Central Asia. 

Any student of world history who begins this book will probably 
see the conflicts in the making. The biggest one comes between China 
and the Islamic world, with such stark differences in culture and belief, 
and for centuries the two battle back and forth over the globe. 
Sometimes our protagonist-souls are Chinese; sometimes they’re 
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Islamic, and sometimes they’re from India, or from the Yingzhou 
(Native American) peoples. But they’re always in place to make a 
contribution to history during their “years of rice and salt” — their 
struggle to get by, and if they’re lucky, make progress, on earth. 

There’s an old saw about reincarnation: Why is it that when people 
visualize their previous lives, they’re always some mixture of romantic, 
wealthy, and/or powerful — a pharaoh or a queen or a witch or a pirate? 
You rarely see people claiming that in a previous life they were a 
bootblack in Toledo or a rice farmer in the backcountry of Burma. And 
so it is here; the souls B and K and I and the others are placed (or place 
themselves) at the center of the action. But of course they have to be if 
we want a front row seat on this marvelous new world. 

The earliest stories about our plucky group are the best, which 
Robinson writes as if he were retelling the tale of a crew of legendary' 
Chinese heroes. But unfortunately, as Robinson pulls his characters into 
what would be the twentieth and twenty-first centuries (because the 
story, and worship, of Christ is not important in this alternate history, 
time is kept on Islamic and Chinese calendars), the tone changes and 
political dialectic of the later tales grows tedious, but still woith reading. 

A question remains once you’ve finished Tears of Rice and Salt — 
is this book sf or not? It w as marketed, and reviewed, as a mainstream 
work. The chances of what Robinson proposes — the death of more 
than 99 percent of the peoples of Europe while leaving other peoples 
alive — is, to put it mildly, unlikely. It’s very clear that Robinson has 
designed the story as a fascinating question, and he answers that 



question, in fictional form, as logically as he can. Of course, ther are 
those interludes in the bardo, in which are heroes are pursued by 
demons before being reborn, and that qualifies this work of alternative 
history as sl/fantasy for most people. 

Robinson, possibly best known in sf circles for his Nebula- and 
Hugo-winning Mars trilogy ( Red Mars , 1992; Green Mars , 1994; Blue 
Mars , 1996), has attempted to radically rethink alternative history in 
ways that will disturb some readers — particularly readers who aren’t 
familiar with world history. The notion of the entire Dead White Men 
academic and scientific heritage becoming merely a truncated tale of 
just plain dead white men is disturbing enough to those who believe 
that the white guys did all the big stuff, the important stuff. The idea 
of a global Islamic superpower may disturb a lot of Americans these 
days, too, even though Robinson is careful to show an Islamic world 
that has not become dominated by conservatives that deny women and 
non-Muslims their rights. 

But now that The Tears of Rice and Salt is available as a mass 
market paperback, there’s no reason not to read it — and every thinking 
person should read at least the first 500 pages of it (before the dialectic 
takes over, I mean). It’s an alternative history' so wide and profound 
in its scope that things like who won the Civil War or WWII seem 
about as important as who w'on the Arizona senatorial elections 
in 1932. 



Walter Minkel lives in Forest Hills, New Tork. 
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Here is a book that would have gladdened the hearts of Frederic 
Brown and Damon Knight and will make merry the fans of short- 
short stories everywhere. For a little over a decade now, Michael 
Swanwick has excelled at fictions of nearly preposterous brevity'. 
“Vignettes” would not be quite the appropriate term for the items 
on display in this superb collection; vignettes are way too long for 
most of these to qualify. Bagatelles, maybe? Bibelots? Bon-bons? 
Trifles? Tidbits? (Neither are they Feghoots, though surely Reginald 
Brentnor smiles down on them from heaven.) Truth to tell, we have 
no adequate term for these delicious little morsels of whimsy, 
invention, and slippery wit, though that should not forestall our 
gratitude that Swanwick creates such things. 

Included in this (appropriately) small volume of only 94 pages 
are 70-some stories, some of them actually miniature essays (of a 
sort), or letters (in a manner of speaking), along with a novella about 
a far-future Venice (if something measuring a mere 416 w'ords long 
may be permitted to be called a novella), and the first appearance in 
print of a prose piece w'ith a prior incarnation as a live performance, 
at 3:00 a.m., atop a trash receptacle outside the convention center of 
the 1989 Boston Worldcon. (Oh, and did I mention that the Venice 
novella first saw' “print” on a mask made of surgical gauze, then 
sprayed with clear acrylic? No?) 

Swanwick is well aware of the oddity' of these corners of his 
oeuvre, of course. In an introductory note to a story' written in his 
sleep — and no, that’s not a misprint — he observes that the results of 
this sleep-writing process “are curious things, short and queerly 
shaped, that serve no known literary' niche.” Introducing another story' 
from that same section, he notes that such productions “come from 
someplace deep in the brain that does not give a fig whether a piece will 
have the length or genre trappings that make it publishable, and yet 
still cares to create, and does so as well as it can.” 

Responses to these oddities may well be as idiosyncratic and 
unpredictable as the stories themselves, with some readers tickled silly 
about pieces that speak to other readers not at all. That said, my 
personal favorites would have to include “Eight Tales on Kindred 
Themes,” which Swanwick describes as “a distilled synopsis of 
everything original or interesting” that he, personally, has to say about 
Philip K. Dick; “Books,” an ingenious application of fractal scaling and 
cryptanalysis to the phenomenon of blank pages at the end of books; 



and the gleeful essay “Galileo’s Finger,” a true story that leads exactly 
w'here you hoped its title was leading you. Other readers, though, 
might prefer Swanwick’s “Abecedary of the Imagination” (precursor 
to his recent “Periodic Table of Science Fiction” series), or “Archaic 
Planets” (including an entry for the planet Jupiter, contributed by 
Sv anwick’s son Sean), or “Picasso Deconstructed: Eleven Still-Lifes,” 
or “The Madness of Gordon Van Gclder,” or. . . . 

Finding fault with any of the stories w'ould be a mug’s game, 
really. All are done well, so the ratio of genuine pleasures to lukewarm 
satisfactions will depend entirely on personal taste. I’m not that taken 
with “Letters to the Editor,” for instance, which I find a wee bit 
fannish, a tad too directed to insiders — but since a crowd of insiders 
w'ill no doubt constitute the majority of this book’s readership, 
perhaps that’s not such a savage criticism after all. (Already I feel small 
and petty for sniping at it. Or perhaps I’m just responding nervously 
to Su'anwick’s story “Critics,” a micro-allegory about leeches with “a 
w'eak form of sentience” and “the illusion of life.”) 

A blurb on the back cover describes these stories as “works that have 
resurrected a moribund literary form and made it live and breathe 
again.” While that may be a bit excessive — short-shorts, a. k. a. “sudden 
fiction,” a. k. a. “flash fiction,” have been doing very well for some time 
now, though arguably better in mainstream publishing than in genre 
publications — it must certainly be conceded that Swanwick is King of 
the Niche. (As this niche also includes short-shorts by the likes of Arthur 
C. Clarke and Larry Niven, barons in the kingdom of Frederic Brow'n, 
it is no mean throne to which Swanwick has succeeded.) 

The volume at hand is also a most welcome addition to the in- 
and-out-of-favor shelf of comic sf generally. The editors of the recent 
anthology Witpunk have lamented the shrinking attention paid to this 
subgenre, and they are surely correct. We do well to cherish R. A. 
Lafferty (who is gracefully referenced in Cigar-Box Faust), and 
Howard Waldrop, and Robert Sheckley, and Connie Willis and Terry 
Pratchett, and the rest of our treasure trove of serious comedians. 
Tachyon Publications, with its ambitious program of preserving 
overlooked classics and bringing unusual contemporary work to a 
wider audience, merits grateful applause for this contribution to sfs 
comic tradition. 0^ 



Philip Snyder lives in Rochester, New Tork. 
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Graham Sleight 

At the Marionette Theatre: His Dark Materials on Stage 



When Nicholas Hytner became Director of London’s National 
Theatre in April 2003, one of the first projects to which he committed 
was a stage adaptation of Philip Pullman’s His Dark Materials trilogy. 
The production, directed by Hytner and using a two-part adaptation 
of the trilogy written by Nicholas Wright, opened in early December 
2003 and as I write, is scheduled to close on 20 March 2004. Hytner’s 
commitment to the material is evident — in a program note, he says 
that His Dark Materials “can claim to be the defining epic of our age.” 

In a sense, it’s not surprising that the UK’s biggest publicly 
subsidized theatre should take an £850,000 gamble on a children’s 
fantasy, given the degree of cultural influence which Pullman’s work 
has had in a short time. Perhaps most indicative was the victory of the 
trilogy’s last volume, The Amber Spyglass (2000) at the Whitbread 
Book of the Year awards, beating out several mainstream (i.e. adult) 
novels. Children’s books — even Harry Potter — simply aren’t normally 
accorded that much recognition by the UK literary establishment, and 
the ubiquity of Pullman’s books on commuter trains demonstrates 
how much adults as well as children are engrossed by them. In this 
context, it’s scarcely surprising that Pullman received a CBE in the 
Queen’s New Year’s Honours List, or that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will be appearing at an NT discussion with him on the 
religious implications of his work. 

The first volume of the trilogy, Northern Lights (l 995, published 
in the US as The Golden Compass) begins with a girl, Lyra, alone in the 
Hall of Jordan College in an alternate-world Oxford. Lyra is 
accompanied by her daemon, Pantalaimon, an animal-shaped familiar. 

In this world, all humans have a da;mon, an inseparable incarnation of 
their soul. Demons change their form until their human reaches 
adulthood, when they become fixed and emblematic — all servants, for 
instance, have dog-shaped daemons. Lyra swiftly becomes embroiled 
in a plot by her estranged father, Lord Asriel, to investigate a 
mysterious substance called Dust which is entering the world, and 
enraging its repressive Church. She is taken to London by her steely 
mother, Mrs. Coulter, runs away, and is brought by a group of 
“Gyptians” (gypsies) to Svalbard in the Arctic, in the hope of rescuing 
the children who have been disappearing from London. It transpires 
that Mrs. Coulter is behind these experiments, having established a 
laboratory where children are severed from their daemons to observe 
the effects on Dust. As the book ends, Lyra witnesses Lord Asriel 
sacrificing a child to break through into another world using the power 
of Dust. She follows him. 

The second book, The Subtle Knife (1997), begins in our Oxford 
where Will, a 12 -year-old with an ill mother and an absent explorer 
father, wanders through a window between the worlds and finds 
himself in Cittagazze, the seemingly deserted city where Lyra is. 
Returning to Oxford, they are befriended by Mary Malone, a nun 
turned researcher whose scientific w'ork is couching the discovery of 
Dust in terms of quantum physics. Despite her help, Will and Lyra are 
forced by one of Asriel’s allies to recover the titular knife from a tower 
in Cittagazze. It can cut window's between w'orlds and, supposedly, kill 
God. In the closing scenes of the book. Will is briefly reunited with his 
father, who has been wandering between worlds, but the father is 
killed before they can speak to each other. 

The Amber Spyglass (2000) boils down to two plot threads: Lord 
Asriel’s battle against God (here called The Authority, and represented 
by his viceroy, Metatron) and Lyra and Will’s journey through the land 
of the dead to their final destination, a pastoral garden -world. There, 
shepherded by Malone and the witches who have been guiding their 
progress, Lyra explicitly takes on the role of Eve; she and Will make 
love, and so stop the hemorrhage of Dust. Dust, it transpires, is the 
substance produced by life, by information, by love: making sense of 
the world makes Dust, which is the breath of life. But, finally. Will and 
Lyra have to part, since noone can remain outside their own world 
without rapidly sickening. They agree that each year, at Midsummer, 
they will return to the Oxford Botanic Gardens and speak with each 
other, even though they can never see or touch each other again. With 
the kingdom of heaven overthrown there is nothing to do but, as Lyra 
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says, build the republic of heaven w’herevcr they are. 

Given a journey of that complexity to depict, it’s not surprising 
that the plays’ production process wasn’t straightforward. On 6 
December 2003, the NT put out a press release announcing the 
cancellation of the first preview of each part due to technical difficulties 
and the postponement of the press night from 20 December to 3 
January. Hytner was quoted as saying, “When I took this on, I 
thought it was unstageablc. . . . With hindsight I should have 
scheduled more time.” 

When I saw His Dark Materials on successive evenings in late 
December, there were still a few technical glitches — extremely audible 
backstage thumps during scene changes, some fluffed lines — but 
nothing worse than that. The production uses the Olivier Theatre, a 
fan-shaped space without a proscenium arch which seats around 1,150 
and is the largest of the NT’s three auditoriums. In particular, it makes 
extensive use of the Olivier’s drum -revolve, an underground circular 
elevator each of whose halves can be loaded up with scenery in the 
bowels of the theatre. Numerous settings, such as the Jordan College 
retiring room or Mrs. Coulter’s apartment, were installed in the drum 
and then smoothly lifted to stage level, while the vertical face of one 
of the revolve’s halves also served as a video screen for backdrop 
projections. 

Even given the resources that a well-equipped theatre like the 
Olivier can provide, one can see Hytner’s point about the 
unstageability of His Dark Materials. A couple of major problems are 
obvious. The first is how to depict characters’ daemons, let alone how 
to show children’s daemons shape-changing. The second is how, given 
the UK’s child labor laws, actors could be engaged to play Lyra and 
Will, without having to change the cast even' night. The last is length: 
Pullman’s trilogy runs to 1 ,300 pages whereas Wright’s script for six 
hours of theatre is under 240. 

The opening of Part I revealed the solution to the first two of 
these problems. Lyra and Will were played by actors in their twenties, 
Anna Maxwell Martin and Dominic Cooper. The first scene depicted 
their annual Midsummer night vigil in the Oxford Botanic Gardens 
some years after the events of the trilogy. Each recounted their 
memories of their time together without any certainty that the other 
was doing the same. So their rendezvous became the plays’ frame 
story, with the adventures of each character presented as flashback. 
(Indeed, given that they arrive at midnight and leave at dawn, and that 
the audience also spends six hours hearing their story, you could argue 
that the two experiences match.) Along with Lyra and Will, a third 
actor was onstage at the start, Samuel Barnett. Barnett, masked and 
clothed in black, and crouching behind the Botanic Gardens tree, was 
operating and voicing Lyra’s daemon Pantalaimon. Pantalaimon, like 
all the daemons, was a stylized animal puppet, made of fabric stretched 
across a wire framework and perhaps two feet long. He was roughly in 
the shape of a cat and, again like the other demons, of a pale color 
which distinguished him from the backdrop. Only the most important 
daemons — Pantalaimon, Mrs. Coulter’s golden monkey. Lord Asriel’s 
snow-leopard — were operated by puppeteers. The others were carried 
by the relevant actors in coat pockets, or on sleeves or shoulders. This 
inevitably meant that there wasn’t as much interaction between 
characters and their daemons as in the books, although the “fixed” 
daemon puppets were capable of some movement. Inevitably, also, 
there was limited scope for showing Pantalaimon changing shape. A 
couple of times he took the form of a mouse or a butterfly rather than 
the cat; and since all the forms were voiced by Barnett, there was 
enough continuity' to make clear that it was the same character. The 
first striking thing about the production, in other words, was that it 
explicitly required the audience to do some imaginative work to 
understand it properly. 

Wright’s approach to the problem of length became more 
gradually apparent. Part I contains a compressed run-through of 
Northern Lights , with most of its sequences present and correct. So 
Lyra’s warning to Lord Asriel about the poisoned decanter, her move 
to London with Mrs. Coulter, her runaway life on the streets of 




London, her journey to the North with John Faa and harder Coram, 
her meeting with Iorek Byrnison and his battle with Iofur Raknison, 
are all there. But each of these scenes was pushed forward more hastily 
than in the books, to the extent where some incidents make plot sense 
but not emotional sense. For instance, in the books, Lyra first 
encounters the drunken bear Iorek Byrnison when she’s with the 
Gyptian elder Farder Coram. It’s Coram who persuades Byrnison to 
fight with them (179-181 in the Scholastic [UK] edition) while a 
terrified Lyra stands by, although she subsequently tells Byrnison 
where his armor is hidden (195-196). In Wright’s script, the two 
scenes are telescoped into each other. Lyra decides, essentially on her 
own initiative, to recruit Byrnison, and does so, giving him the 
information he needs to get the armor back. (The stage play was 
published in 2003 by Nick Hem Books of London; this scene appears 
on pages 48-50.) The net effect is to make Byrnison a less forbidding 
creature and to reduce the extent to which Lyra seems young, scared, 
and far from home. One has the impression that she’s just jumping 
through the hoops that the plot requires her to and that questions of 
motivation or plausibility are left aside. Other crucial moments, such 
as Lyra’s decision to leave Mrs. Coulter’s comfortable world, or her 
frightening time in London afterwards, are also skimmed with similar 
results. 

The climax of Northern Lights , with Lord Asriel breaking through 
the Aurora Borealis to another world, occurs around three quarters of 
the way through Part I. Thereafter, Part I follows from The Subtle 
Knife. It covers Lyra and Will’s meeting in Cittagazze, their retreat 
into “our” Oxford, and their recruitment by Lord Boreal to recover 
the Subtle Knife. It ends on the double slingshot of the Church’s 
discovery of Lyra’s true name and Will’s capture of the Subtle Knife 
from the Torre degli Angeli. This last set-piece was, unfortunately, the 
most disappointing in the entire two plays. Lyra and Will’s capture of 
the knife from the tower, and Will’s subsequent instruction in its use 
by Giacomo Paradisi (176-198) is one of Pullman’s finest and most 
atmospheric sequences. In Wright’s adaptation ( 120-123), it all takes 
place so quickly, and the exposition of the knife’s powers is so 
perfunctory, that one is reminded of the worst kind of plot-coupon 
fantasy. So I left Part I impressed by the production’s ambition but 
dispirited about the costs to emotional sense which had been exacted. 
I began wondering whether the appropriate parallel for this enterprise 
wasn’t David Lynch’s film of Dune (1984), undertaken with 
undoubted love for the material but so hamstrung by time constraints 
and technical limitations that the end product satisfied neither fans 
nor neophytes. 

My mood wasn’t helped by the standard of some of the 
performances. Timothy Dalton, as Lord Asriel, was a creature ol 
enthusiasms, embracing each of the scholars at Jordan like long-lost 
brothers or lying on the floor of his workshop playing with his tools 
like a child. You can understand why an actor with both James Bond 
and Prince Barin on his resume might have seemed right for the part, 
but there \\ as nothing of the terrible drive which Lord Asriel needs, the 
sense that this is a creature of hubris who thinks that he alone can do 
a better job than God. Patricia Hodge, as Mrs. Coulter, was rather 
more effective if only because she v. as irresistibly reminiscent of Mrs. 
Thatcher. She didn’t do the voice, but the prim sanctimony, the steely 
blonde coiffure, and the barely disguised contempt for those she was 
dealing with were more than sufficient. The witches were a convincing 
group, led by Niamh Cusack as Serafina Pekkala, but Cecilia Noble as 
Ruta Skaadi spent too much time hollering to be anything but 
cartoonish. The representatives of the church were weak as well, with 
Tim McMullan as Fra Pavel hamming it up like a Doctor Who villain 
from the pantomime end of the spectrum. Worse was to come when 
we got to the Consistorial Court in Geneva. Steven Grief, as the 
Court’s President, seemed so determined to rush his scenes that it was 
impossible to believe that a man so panicky could have risen to such 
a position. Moreover, he had an accent which wandered from Dublin 
to the Bronx via Brideshead within the space of a sentence — Hytner 
apparently suggested that he model it on Donald Rumsfeld’s voice. 
For those who think that Pullman’s trilogy' caricatures what it is to be 
a person of faith, the portrayal of the Church here will reinforce 
their views. 

On the bright side, the three principals gave much more low-key 



and illuminating performances. Dominic Cooper’s Will was movingly 
valiant as he tried to comprehend the strangeness of the story in which 
he found himself, and Anna Maxwell Martin’s Lyra carried the whole 
narrative with a blend of twelve-year-old petulance and growing adult 
awareness. Samuel Barnett’s Pantalaimon came close to eclipsing them 
both, personality conveyed effortlessly through a swish of the 
daemon’s tail or a darting movement as well as through voice. 

The production itself was packed with incidental moments of fine 
stagecraft. In Part I, Lyra’s balloon flight with Lee Scoresby and 
Serafina Pekkala was conveyed by having the balloon basket 
illuminated on an otherwise dark stage; thanks to the drum revolve, it 
seemed to bob magically in mid-air until it was attacked by cliff-ghasts. 
These were puppets, rod-operated creatures perhaps twenty feet high 
and shaped like elongated skeletal vultures. Puppets were also used to 
depict the angels Balthamos and Baruch as ghostly white beings only 
solid from the waist up and seemingly supported by fluttering strands 
of cloth. Less successful were the puppets of the Gallivespian spies, 
which drew a few giggles from the audience. It’s doubtless difficult to 
make a twelve-inch high mannikin dressed in Restoration finery 
communicate to an audience which goes twenty rows back, but I 
couldn’t really see a different solution other than making the 
Gallivespians invisible and voiced from offstage. The armored bears, 
though, were a triumph. Rather than dress them up in bear-suits, the 
actors were costumed in long, bulky coats and heavy boots. Each held 
a wire and cloth bear head in their right hand, and a stylized bear-claw 
in their left. So Lyra, or anyone else, could act to the bear head, \\ hich 
could react back with a striking responsiveness. 

The first half of Part II made much clearer the structural decisions 
which Nicholas Wright had made about how to tell the story. There 
were no flashbacks to Will’s prehistory in Oxford, and Mary Malone 
was entirely absent. (Many of her plot functions were passed over to 
the witch Serafina Pekkala, and that worked well enough.) Part II 
moved rapidly to Will’s fleeting encounter \\ ith his father. On stage 
this sequence, and the moment of recognition between the two at its 
heart, lacked the shattering impact that it has at the end of The Subtle 
Knife. This is partly down to Wright: he gives Will and John Parr)' a 
couple of lines of dialogue to indicate that they know each other (158), 
whereas in the book (336), there is only a glance between the two 
before Ruta Skadi kills John Parry. Partly, also, Chris Larkin as John 
Party seemed too callow to be such a formidable survivor or to carry 
the weight of emotion that Will invests in him. 

If The Subtle Knife is radically reduced by Wright, that’s as 
nothing to the treatment meted out to The Amber Spyglass in the 
remainder of Part II. The extensive subplot with the wheeled mulefa 
is gone, as is The Authority’s representative Mctatron. Indeed, Lord 
Asriel and Mrs. Coulter have an entirely different fate: Instead of 
falling into an abyss with Metatron (430 ) they simply discover the void 
into which Dust is falling and depart into it to explore (Wright, 229). 
If this seems too mild a fate for Asriel, whose arrogance has after all 
caused many deaths, he has a powerfully redemptive moment when he 
finally meets Will and realizes that having the Subtle Knife would have 
been a disaster. As Mrs. Coulter says, “You realized that if you owned 
that incredible power, your republic would never survive. It would be 
another kingdom, exactly like the one that you destroyed, only with 
you in charge” (Wright, 228). At this moment, the shadow of 
Prospero’s great renunciation flitted into view, and Dalton’s 
performance found a grace to match its energy. 

All of the re-engineering that Wright has done to the story — and 
other changes I’ve not had the chance to mention — naturally shift the 
emphasis of His Dark Materials. The absence of Maty Malone, with 
her perspective as an adult, a scientist, and one who once believed in 
God, is the most significant. Without her, the plays are much more 
about Will and Lyra in isolation, rather than in relation to the world 
around them. The removal of the mulefa sequences has a similar 
impact: I’ve always felt that the detailed examination of their society 
and environment was a demonstration by Pullman of the kind of 
reverence for the world that the republic of heaven should be about. 
But choices of this kind were inevitable in translating the books to a 
new medium, and it’s futile to argue that the trilogy could survive that 
translation untouched. Despite my reservations about the pace 
Wright’s adaptation enforces, especially in Part I, he has been largely 
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successful at preserving the central dramatic line of the story. However 
arbitrary the plotting around Lyra and Will’s tale seems at times, their 
relationship is always clear, and this focus finally paid off in the last 
hour of the performance of Part II. The staging gained an 
emotional punch that had been missing before, aided by some inspired 
theatrical devices. 

A small harbinger of this was Lyra and Will’s arrival in the suburbs 
of the dead, when Lyra speaks with her own Death. Rather than 
bringing on a new actor for this, a far more chilling effect was achieved 
by having Samuel Barnett leave the puppet Pantalaimon with Lyra, 
unmask for the only time in the play, and speak the lines. After this, the 
boatman’s entrance, shrouded in mist and beams of light, was a visual 
coup and the moment when Lyra must leave Pantalaimon behind to 
cross into hell was, as it should be, the most wrenching of the entire 
journey. Dire thudding heartbeats sounded on the timpani, and Pan 
was left whimpering and alone on the shore as Lyra and Will were 
borne off. 

The scenes within the land of the dead were played on a bare stage 
beneath a tilted sheet of reflective cloth that doubled the action back 
to the audience. When Will called for the dead to come forth, they 
arrived not from the wings but from the auditorium, rushing down the 
aisles and clambering over seats to hear Lyra’s story, their arrival 
announced by the mirror above them. This sequence, though, is where 
Pullman’s tendency to preach becomes most pronounced, and Wright 
was faithful in this regard. Lyra and Will’s victor}' in hell is gained by 
showing the power of truthful stories, which make sense of the world 
even to hell’s harpies. It doesn’t take a huge leap to see Pullman the 
moralist saying to his audience: That’s the aim of living — to have a good 
story of yourself by the time you die, a story you can tell truthfully and 
without shame. It’s in this sequence, too, that Pullman’s metaphysical 
imaginings are clearest and for me most questionable. The action of 
the trilogy simply replaces one omniscient creative power (God/The 
Authority and his minions) with another, the difference being that 
Dust doesn’t need to be worshipped or, so far as we know', offer any 
kind of life after death. My central objection to Pullman’s trilogy is that 
the consolation it offers, the consolation of an ultimate consciousness 
in the form of Dust, is not too far from the consolations of religion that 
he is so savage about. 

To return to the production and the land of the dead, Will and 
Lyra were guided by the harpies to the abyss into which life was 
flooding, a glittering vortex of golden Dust. This shimmering 
backdrop w r as perhaps the finest piece of design in the plays, recalling 
The Merchant of Venice : 

Look how the floor of heaven 



Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 

There’s not the smallest orb that thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings. (V. i 58-61) 

After that, as in the books, they came to the exit from the land of 
the dead, emerged onto the field of Lord Asriel’s battle, and freed the 
Authority. This was scarcely a piece of action, more a formality of long- 
awaited release. They were then reunited with the witch Serafina 
Pekkala, who gave them gave them a basket of blackberries — the fruit 
with which her own experiences of love were bound up — and left them 
alone in a garden. There’s little to say here except that the scene in 
which Lyra and Will recognized their love other for each was reverent, 
human, and pitch -perfect. The plays omitted the superb moment from 
The Amber Spyglass (527) when each touches the other’s damion, but 
it might almost have felt too intrusive to sec that on stage. Lyra and 
Will’s parting after the garden sequence was a great deal more sudden 
than in the book: They each stepped into the Botanic Gardens of their 
own world, the window between them closed, and we were back in the 
frame story, eight years later. They each spoke for the last time of 
building the republic of heaven and got up to leave. This \v ould have 
been the end of the plays, but for one final imaginative stroke. When 
they have spoken their closing lines, Lyra and Will are standing on 
opposite sides of the stage. They walk towards each other and both 
pause by the tree. Will turns his head as if to kiss Lyra; we think for a 
moment that perhaps they can see each other, that we are being 
granted a moment of recognition. But of course they can’t, and each 
walks off stage alone. 

So in the end His Dark Materials hits home. To abandon critical 
detachment for a moment, I and a large proportion of the audience 
were sniffling by the end. Nicholas Hytner’s belief in Pullman’s work 
does seem to have been rewarded: the run of the plays is sold out, 
though the NT still offers returns and day tickets. The production 
compromises none of the radicalism of Pullman’s books. This is, after 
all, a work centrally about the desirability of killing God and the 
universe being saved by two twelve-year-olds making love. The 
production also captures, as it might not have done, the sense that 
Pullman’s books are a kind of sermon. The whole trilog}' is the prequel 
to an unwriteable story: unwriteable because it belongs not only to 
Will and Lyra but to anyone else who hears Pullman’s message. The 
audience-embracing gestures that the plays so adroitly use only make 
clearer how directly Pullman is addressing his audience: There is no 
elsewhere. There is nothing to do except build the republic of heaven. That 
means you. 



Graham Sleight lives in London, UK. 



The Pleasures of a Futuroscope by Lord Dunsany 

New York: Hippocampus Press, 2003; $32.95 he; 200 pages 

reviewed by Darrell Schweitzer 



There’s something to be said for reading in context. Never mind 
those critics who insist that a literary work must stand entirely on its own, 
just words on a page, in the pure white void of historical and biographical 
nothingness. Here’s a book that would be worth reading even if it were 
floating in a void, but which offers quite a bit more to the reader with 
some understanding of when it was written and by whom. 

First of all, it comes as a surprise: not merely unpublished, but a 
previously unknown science -fiction novel, written in 1955, by Lord 
Dunsany, the author of The Gods of Peg ana and The King of Elfland’s 
Daughter. He doesn’t seem to have told anyone about it. All the books 
about Dunsany, such as Mark Amory’s Lord Dunsany: a Biography 
(1972) fail to mention it. This gives a completely false view of the final 
phase of Dunsany’s career. He continued writing until the end (late 
1957), and apparently even took a manuscript with him to work on 
when sent to a nursing home for what he didn’t expect to be his last 
illness. The conventional view has always been of a slow winding down: 
the last novel. His Fellow Men ( 1 952 ), an interesting but rather labored 
parable about a “modern saint” who tries to be tolerant of all religions 
and gets into no end of trouble for it, followed by putterings-about 



with the short stories, some pretty good, but nothing epoch-making. 
It’s like trying to evaluate late Hemingway without The Old Man and 
the Sea. Much of the problem seems to have been that Dunsany’s son, 
the 19th Baron Dunsany, took little interest in his father’s literary 
properties. The Dunsany estate has only been really active in the past 
few years, under the auspices of the 20th Baron, and the resultant 
discoveries have been significant, including a whole sixth volume of 
Jorkens stories all ready to go to the publisher but apparently never 
sent out (soon to be published by Night Shade Books), some long- 
lost, unpublished plays ( The Murderers and The Ginger Cat , to be 
included in a Wildside Press volume), and now this. 

The Pleasures of a Futuroscope might be described as a novel by 
a 77-year-old man suffering not so much from future shock as from 
present shock. Like many people of his generation, Lord Dunsany 
had some difficulty coming to terms with technological progress. In 
a 1946 booklet, A View from the Watchtower , he remarks on the (to 
him) completely startling news of the atomic bomb, “The picture I 
have long seen in the dark of the future, growing rapidly less dim as 
our strange age goes by, is the picture of Man grown cleverer than 
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he was intended to be, but not clever enough, and destroying himself 
by his own skill.” 

Science was never Dunsany’s strong point. In the book of his 
correspondence with Arthur C. Clarke ( Arthur C. Clarke & Lord 
Dunsany: a Correspondence , ed. Keith Allen Daniels, Anamnesis 
Press, 1998), we find the young RAF officer and science-fiction fan 
Clarke, circa 1944, trying to explain the basics of rocketry' and 
astronomy to Dunsany (then in his sixties), who, rather touchingly, 
is having some difficulty keeping up but is open-minded enough to 
want to try. Throughout his entire literary corpus, there are 
“warnings” that maybe technological progress was not a good idea, 
even a play called “The Evil Kettle” (1925) in which James Watt’s 
discovery of steam power is the work of the Devil. A devoted ruralist 
(also world traveler, adventurer, and big-game hunter), Dunsany 
railed against the ugliness of the industrial cities, the impurity of 
processed foods, and the evils of unsightly billboards. Technophobic 
reactionary or visionary' environmentalist? A key passage occurs in his 
autobiography, Patches of Sunlight (1938), in which he recalls a 
discussion with a lady on the subject: 

I argued against machinery and the Black Country, and 
argued that such things were spoiling England. She won the 
discussion with an argument that was so new to me that her 
words remain clear in my memory. “If it were not for 
machinery,” she said, “four-fifths of the people in England 
would not be living today. For a fifth of our present 
population is all that England could support a hundred and 
fifty 7 years ago.” 

I saw no answer to that. Alas that I see an answer now. 

I fear that the answer is that what machines can support for 
a while in peace machines may one day tear to pieces in war. 
Machines were our slaves in 19 1 1 . May they not turn against 
us? And looking at a house they are building today in London 
I get a feeling that man is no longer the master; for instead 
of shaping metal into the dreams of man, still bronze 
blossoms with leaves and figures, we are building houses like 
packing cases. (205) 

Here we see the genesis of Dunsany’s first science-fiction novel, 
The Last Revolution (1951), which is about a revolt of the machines, 
and The Pleasures of a Futuroscope, in which a retired journalist borrows 
a device which enables him to observe the future. The “futuroscope” 
sounds rather like an old-fashioned camera (one puts a cloth over one’s 
head and peers into a glass viewer), but the narrator is able to explain 
it to the curious as being rather like a new kind of television, with much 
of the same entertainment potential. (Remember that television was 
still relatively new in 1955.) In fact, the narrator goes on repeatedly 
about how he is merely amusing himself, not engaging in serious 
scientific or historical research, and is writing so that the public may 
want to buy futuroscopes when they come on the market at reasonable 
prices. Alas that the inventor seems to be an unworldly sort, unaware 
of his invention’s commercial potential. 

Coming from Dunsany, this is clearly the product of a (no doubt 
quill ) pen dripping with irony. What the narrator sees, peering into the 
future, is urban blight spreading over the rural landscape. (The view 
from his window is that from Dunsany’s, at Dunstall Priory in 
Shoreham, Kent.) He observes a future civilization increasingly out of 
harmony with nature. Then there is a bright, blinding flash, after 
which the narrator goes to the doctor to get his eyes checked and is told 
his tears are radioactive. But he recovers. He dares not look at that 
particular point in the future again but settles down to follow the 
adventures of a neo-Neolithic family five or six hundred years hence. 
The novel becomes a book of the sort that goes all the way back to such 
works as Richard Jeffries’s After London (1884). (In Dunsany’s 
version, London has become a crater lake, filled in by the Thames.) 
The scenario bears much resemblance to that of Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s “By the Waters of Babylon” (1937), particularly with the idea 
that post-holocaust savages would regard metal with superstitious 
dread. It also echoes some of the earliest Dunsany stories. The u'orks 
of man are transitory, he told us from the start. Civilization may pass 
away as if it had ne\ er existed. One thinks of the story “In Zaccarath” 
in A Dreamer's Tales (1910), which extols the eternal grandeur of a 



fabulous city until the author’s voice breaks in at the end: 

And only the other day I found a stone that had undoubtedly 
been a part of Zaccarath, it was three inches long and an inch 
broad; I saw the edge of it uncovered by the sand. I believe 
that only three other pieces have been found like it. (174) 

Apologizing over and over for the triviality of what he is doing, 
and babbling on about the entertainment value of the futuroscope, the 
narrator follows his family of stone-age farmers in real time, not 
skipping ahead to see what they’re doing in their tomorrow, but 
viewing events as they experience them. To some extent, their world 
seems Edcnic, a comparison Dunsany makes, remarking that it is as if 
the angel with the flaming sword had gone away. But there are 
dangers, from wolves, and from a naked, decidedly Paleolithic “Wild 
Man,” who resembles the figures ancient Britons scratched on the 
chalk hills. One of the women of the household is kidnapped by the 
Wild Man (but she ends up marrying him and tidying up his cave — an 
old railway tunnel). The sweetheart of another is carried off by the 
Gypsies, who, alone of pre-holocaust peoples, seem to have survived 
as they always were (a notion that Jeffries explores at length in chapter 
three of After London ), though they are still tainted by their occasional 
use of metal. There isn’t very much plot, just a good deal of running 
about, which in the hands of, say, Edgar Rice Burroughs would have 
been just that — running about, as Tarzan rescues Jane one more time 
to pad out a few more chapters. 

But Dunsany’s narrative has an odd effect. The gentleman with the 
futuroscope may observe but not intervene. Only once is he able to get 
the attention of a dog and make it bark to give away the Gypsies’ 
position. (Dogs are more sensitive than humans, who remain 
completely unaware of their eavesdropper from the past.) Present-day 
life intrudes. The narrator’s concentration on the future is broken again 
and again, as he looks out his window to see the landscape as it appears 
in 1955, then compares it to that of half a millennium hence. Still 
claiming to be writing, in effect, a commercial for futuroscopes as 
entertainment, he is actually meditating on the nature of civilization, for 
all his protests that he is too superficial a fellow to do anything of the sort. 

Dunsany was a master of the framed story, the kind that tells how 
someone else told a story, usually in a club or bar, about adventures the 
frame character cannot verify. There were ultimately six volumes of 
Jorkens, working ever)' possible variation of this device. But usually 
frame narrators and storytellers are themselves devices, static cartoons 
who serve to set up the core narrative. In The Pleasures of a Futuroscope , 
the frame narrator is something more. He is an actual character. The 
story is not so much how the flint-wielding farmers of the future 
rescued a girl from the Gypsies as how an elderly gentleman in Kent 
in 1955 gained a view of the future, which turned into a kind of 
obsession and changed his understanding of things. 

There’s no indication that Dunsany regarded this book as a 
philosophical summing-up, but it is a major rallying of his talent late 
in life. At 77, he could still write, not merely well, but beautifully. He 
could describe the traces of ancient urbanization: 

though Nature has overcome it and hidden it with her 
greener)', something of its outlines still disturbs the smooth 
faces of the hills, like a mark in a human face left by a troubled 
dream. (68) 

The narrator, looking at the same landscape in 1955 and circa 2500, 
remarks that he recognized its features, “as one may recognize the 
outlines of bones in a face much altered by age” (87). He speaks of the 
Gypsies wandering away, “lost in the sounds and silence that haunted 
the grey of the hills” (91). The prose is far removed from that of The Gods 
ofPegana or A Dreamer's Tales , but it is rolling and musical. It is more 
poetic than that of The Last Revolution or His Fellow Men perhaps 
because in his descriptions of Nature, Dunsany was rhapsodizing about 
something he knew intimately and loved very much. 

Mankind, of course, merely passes across landscapes and 
ultimately leaves little trace on them. /&*- 



Darrell Schweitzer's pioneering study, Pathways to Elfland: The 
Writings of Lord Dunsany (1989) is now slightly obsolete. 
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Present Shock 



It is January, 2004, and the Mars rover Spirit landed 
last night. This morning, there were close-up pictures of 
a comet from a NASA fly-by. My sister, who had a flu 
shot, is recovering from the flu. The previous Mars 
lander. Beagle 2, crashed a week ago. A1 Franken is in Iraq 
entertaining the troops. It is the future and our 
technology is still half wonderful. At least it is better than 
current world politics. 

If things go well, the NTRSF Home Office in 
Pleasantville will have a wireless network by tonight, 
and roofers begin work on Monday to replace most of 
our roof (we never introduce new technology or begin 
major projects until after a Work Weekend if we can help 
it). Old technology is another matter. We installed a 
wood stove in our fireplace last week, just in time to 
warm up the Work Weekend. Older technology is more 
highly evolved and contoured for problem -free use. We 
mentioned this in the early 1990s when the electronic 
book was introduced, in remarking that the printed 
book is a highly evolved technology and not about to 
disappear overnight. 

In sf, though, the online personal journal and the 
weblog seem to have gone far in the direction of 
replacing the personal printed fanzine. Obviously, fans 
are early adopters of new technology, especially when it 
maps well to the concerns of fandom — by which we 
mean that it will let them do or enjoy what they already 
do or enjoy better or cheaper or faster, or all three. One 
sign of the times is that if you do a Google search on 
Cory, Teresa, or Kathryn, the first item you see cm each 
list is the weblog of Cory Doctorow, Teresa Nielsen 
Hayden, or Kathryn Cramer respectively. At this 
moment of the wave of the future, fans are cutting edge 
in finding new uses and misuses for the neat stuff of the 
present. Ironically, that’s nothing new. 

By the time you read this, Kathryn, Elizabeth, and 
I will be in the Southern Hemisphere, where we will stay 
from mid-January until early February. We will visit 
Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Auckland, New 
Zealand, each for a few days. We will return with 
pictures and anecdotes. There will inevitably be delays 
in response or service to NTRSF contributors and 
subscribers during and following our trip, but we 
promise to do our best to catch up fast, even though we 
have to go to Boskone and Potlatch in February, and I 
am speaking at the PLA meeting in Seattle. 

Before we leave, we arc laying out both this issue 
(February) and the next (March) of NTRSF. We have been 
stockpiling and soliciting material for the two issues for 
weeks, and are very pleased with the response. And 
Kathryn and I must complete our Tear’s Best SF and Tear’s 
Best Fantasy anthologies for 2003, which we are closing in 
on now. 2003 was a good year for anthologies in fantasy 
and science fiction, and an excellent year for single-author 
collections. There were more distinguished collections 
than novels, in our opinion, although a year in which there 
are a dozen or more first rate novels is certainly not a bad 
year. It was also another strong year for young adult and 
children’s sf and fantasy, which we will be doing more to 
cover in 2004. 




— David G. Hartwell 
& the editors 



Visit our Web site at http://www.nyrsf.com 





